EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

APRIL,  IQ20 


I 

THE  ALTRUISTIC  IMPULSES  OF  OLDER  HIGH 
SCHOOL  STUDENTS  * 

A  high  school  boy  of  1 8  was  greatly  stirred  by  the  ravages 
of  the  influenza  epidemic  in  the  winter  of  1918-19.  “Thou¬ 
sands  of  people  were  dying,”  he  writes.  “What  hurt  me 
most  of  all  was  the  death  of  the  smaller  children . I  re¬ 

solved,  if  it  was  possible,  to  help  check  this  disease.  I  dis¬ 
tributed  circulars  to  many  hundreds  of  people  and  in  this 
way  they  became  acquainted  with  the  cause  and  treatment 
of  the  ‘Flu.’”  This  boy  plans  to  get  a  general  college 
education  and  then  become  a  certified  public  accountant. 

A  girl  of  18,  a  junior,  writes  that  she  had  an  ambition  at 
the  age  of  17  to  “help  the  poor  children  who  were  mis¬ 
treated  in  orphan  houses.”  She  continues,  “I  saw  a  moving 
picture  in  which  the  matron  mistreated  the  children,  I 
also  read  a  piece  in  the  paper . I  do  not  think  the  condi¬ 

tion  is  really  as  bad  now  as  it  used  to  be,  and  I  think  that 
the  picture  I  saw  was  probably  just  some  made-up  stuff. 
Still  the  piece  in  the  paper  must  have  been  true,  and  after 
I  have  been  working  a  little  while  and  have  made  some, 
money  I  shall  visit  some  orphan  houses  and  see  if  I  can 
help  any.”  vShe  states  she  does  not  have  the  ambition 
now,  but  later  adds:  “I  have  not  really  given  it  up,  but  I 
do  not  know  how  to  get  at  this  trouble,  and  I  can  help  by 

*  No  attempt  is  made  in  this  paper  to  deal  with  the  nature  of  altruistic 
impulses  or  with  their  etiology.  Altruism  is  treated  here  only  objectively. 
.\s  used  in  this  article,  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  self-sacritice;  it  signifies 
simply  a  sincere  interest  in  the  well-being  of  others. 
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making  money  and  giving  the  children  some  pleasure  in 
this  way.” 

A  boy  of  1 6,  in  his  last  year  of  high  school,  writes  that  at 
the  age  of  15  he  had  a  strong  ambition  “to  regulate  immigra¬ 
tion  to  the  most  skilled  and  then  close  up  the  slums  and 
educate  the  people.”  He  had  read  The  Honorable  Peter 
Sterling.  “The  same  afternoon  I  finished  this  book,”  he 
says,  “my  father  called  up  and  asked  to  have  me  come 
to  his  factory.  On  the  way,  as  the  factory  is  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  city,  the  car  past  thru  the  dirtiest  part 
of  the  city.  Naturally  I  noticed  everything  and  connected 
it  up  with  all  I  had  read.  In  this  way  the  ambition  grew.” 

Debating  made  one  girl  ambitious  to  help  the  people  of 
the  slums.  “In  order  to  prove  my  points,”  she  writes, 
“I  went  to  work  in  a  factory  during  my  Christmas  vaca¬ 
tion.  That  one  week  turned  my  soul.” 

These  and  other  statements  of  a  similar  character  were 
obtained  during  the  spring  of  1919  from  975  high  school 
students  living  in  16  representative  cities  of  the  United 
States.  They  were  made  in  response  to  a  questionnaire 
carefully  formulated  after  several  weeks  of  experimenta¬ 
tion.  Of  the  total  number,  425  were  boys  and  550  were 
girls.  A  large  majority  of  the  students  were  in  their  fourth 
year  or  in  the  last  half  of  their  third  year  in  high  school. 
The  modal  age  was  17.  The  questions  were  presented  under 
uniform  conditions  necessary  for  statistical  accuracy. 
There  was  no  selection  on  the  basis  of  interest.  Replies 
were  obtained  from  entire  classes.  All  students  were  specif¬ 
ically  instructed  not  to  sign  their  names  to  the  question 
blanks.  Teachers  conducting  the  questionnaire  were  given 
specific  directions,  most  of  which  were  read  to  the  students 
twice.  Thereafter,  the  teachers  testify,  no  comments  were 
made  and  no  questions  answered.  Particular  care  was 
taken  to  get  honest  replies.  “Altho  it  is  sometimes 
difficult,”  the  students  were  told,  “to  be  absolutely  frank 
with  one’s  self  in  analyzing  one’s  own  motives,  in  order  that 
your  replies  may  have  scientific  value  you  are  especially 
requested  to  be  entirely  frank  in  answering  all  questions. 
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For  scientific  purposes,  the  answer  ‘No’  is  just  as  valua¬ 
ble  as  the  answer  to  any ‘Yes’ question.”  There  were  re¬ 
jected  a  considerable  number  of  replies  obtained  by  teachers 
who  failed  to  state  that  the  inquiry  was  conducted  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions. 

The  answers  bear  evidence  of  having  been  prepared 
with  earnest  interest.  Only  one  seemed  to  have  been  filled 
out  in  a  spirit  of  disrespect.  This  was  rejected.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  selection  of  cities,  the  number  of  replies  re¬ 
ceived  and  the  other  conditions  of  the  inquiry  justify  im¬ 
portant  generalizations. 

I 

Let  us  first  seek  to  discover  how  much  altruism  there 
is  in  the  lives  of  junior  and  senior  high  school  students. 

I.  The  question  bearing  most  directly  upon  this  point 
was  very  carefully  formulated  after  considerable  experi¬ 
mentation.^  On  the  blank  finally  used,  it  appeared  as 
follows :  _ 

(Read  this  question  carefully.)  Previous  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  school  year,  did  you  ever  have,  for  a  period  of  at 
least  several  days,  a  strong  ambition  to  give  your  life 
in  helping  certain  classes  of  people  who  are  suffering  from 
poverty,  ignorance,  disease,  vice,  dishonesty  or  crime  or 
in  preventing  these  evils?  (Yes  or  no) . 

Every  student  answered  the  question;  59  per  cent  re¬ 
plied  ‘‘Yes.”  The  following  table  shows  the  results: 

No.  answering  No.  answering 


"Ves”  "No”  Total 

Boys .  201  (47%)  ,  224  425 

Girls .  377  (69%)  173  550 

Total .  578  (59%)  397  975 


To  many  59  per  cent  may  not  seem  to  be  a  large  propor¬ 
tion.  An  unusually  high  degree  of  honesty,  however,  for 
questions  of  this  kind  seems  to  have  been  obtained.  Also 

^  Replies  received  from  more  than  375  students  in  connection  with  one 
experimental  study  were  rejected  because  this  question  was  so  stated  as  to 
suggest  to  the  minds  of  students  altruistic  motives  of  which  they  might  not 
otherwise  have  thought. 
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the  wording  of  the  question,  which  they  were  asked  to  read 
carefully,  should  be  considered.  But  before  evaluating 
these  replies,  let  us  continue  our  study,  bearing  in  mind 
the  percentage  of  affirmative  replies,  to  discover  the  quality 
of  these  ambitions  and  what  becomes  of  them.“ 

2.  The  next  question  applies  only  to  the  affirmative 
group: 

If  so,  state  specifically,  in  concrete  terms,  just  what 
you  hoped  you  could  do. 

All  but  six  of  the  girls  and  fifty  of  the  boys  replied.  A 
study  of  the  answers  show's  a  wide  range  of  interest,  but 
their  classification  reveals  no  especially  significant  interest 
in  particular  fields  of  social  endeavor. 

Many  seemed  unable  to  state  in  concrete  terms  just  what 
they  hoped  to  do.  A  deep  earnestness,  however,  is  mani¬ 
fested  by  many  of  them.  Said  one  boy:  “I  hope  to  be  at 
the  head  of  something  very  great  and  to  remedy  and  build 
until  all  grievances  are  destroyed.”  And  he  continues  in 
answer  to  a  later  question,  “I  propose  to  take  law,  win 
political  power,  and  run  for  the  presidency.”  Other  sim¬ 
ilar  replies  follow:  “I  wanted  to  make  the  poor  happy.” 
“Help  in  some  way  the  worthy  people  struggling  for  an  ex¬ 
istence.”  “Learning  about  some  of  the  needs  of  people,  I 
decided  that  I  would  earnestly  like  to  train  myself  so  as  to 
prevent  their  vices,  if  I  could,  in  years  to  come.” 

Other  ambitions  are  more  definite  but  naive:  One  stu¬ 
dent  wrote,  “Hoped  to  go  to  them  in  person  (people  who 
are  suffering),  comfort  them,  talk  to  them  and  give  all  I 
could.”  Another  wanted  to  “bring  about  regular  physical 
exercises  and  examinations  for  each  citizen.”  Others  ex- 
prest  their  aims  as  follows:  “Hoped  to  help  at  least  one 
family  who  were  spending  their  little  money  for  liquor.” 
“Hoped  to  clean  the  poor  dirty  children.”  “To  abolish 
strikes.” 

Apparently  a  majority  of  these  boys  and  girls  with  social 

*  In  response  to  another  question,  “Would  you  like  to  take  up  a  scientific 
study  (thru  sociology  and  similar  subjects)  of  the  causes  of  human  suffering 
and  method  of  improving  social  conditions,  as  a  part  of  your  high  school 
work?”  70  per  cent  said  “Yes.”  The  tabulation  and  sample  replies  are 
omitted  for  lack  of  space. 
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aims  want  to  alleviate  human  suffering.  Even  tho  the 
idea  of  prevention  is  suggested  by  the  question,  they  have 
not  yet  acquired  the  modem  social  view-point  that  many 
social  evils  are  preventable  and  that  it  is  far  better  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  evil  than  it  is  to  alleviate  or  cure  it  after  it  has  de¬ 
veloped.  The  following  replies  show  how  the  old  idea 
clings:  “I  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  be  willing  to  live  just 
as  simply  as  possible  and  give  as  much  of  my  money  as  I 
could  to  charity  organizations.”  “I  hoped  that  I  would  be 
rich  enough  to  care  for  sick  babies  suffering  from  paral- 
letics.”  “I  wanted  to  give  them  money  to  live  on  and  I 
did  give  them  old  clothes.” 

Definite  and  practicable  plans  appear  to  be  in  the  minority. 
One  student  wanted  to  ‘‘teach  in  the  mountain  schools  of 
Kentucky  or  Tennessee.”  Others  replied  as  follows:  ‘‘To 
study  hygiene  and  then  write  about  it  in  a  simple  way  so  as  to 
teach  others  to  get  health.”  ‘‘Hoped  to  bring  about  the 
passing  of  a  law  giving  more  pay  to  laborers.”  “Provide 
a  fund  from  which  a  pupil  might  borrow  to  pay  for  college.”  < 
“I  hoped  to  be  some  time  capable  of  building  sanitary 
homes  and  establish  good  living  conditions.”  “To  inform 
people  about  the  dangers  of  venereal  diseases.”  “Better 
prison  conditions.” 

3.  The  next  question  follows: 

What  led  you  to  have  this  ambition? 

The  distribution  of  replies  will  bear  careful  study: 


Total  times 

Times  given 

Times  given 

Cause 

given 

by  boys 

by  girls 

Observation . 

■  337 

130 

207 

Reading . 

94 

27 

67 

Influence  of  some  person. . , 

28 

5 

Public  school . 

23 

4 

19 

Church  or  Sunday  school.., 

21 

3 

18 

Home  influences . 

21 

10 

1 1 

Motion  pictures . 

15 

15 

Lectures . 

16 

3 

13 

Miscellaneous  causes . 

28 

13 

15 

Cause  not  given . 

20 

12 

8 

603  ‘ 

207 

396 

‘  This  total  is  25  in  excess  of  number  replying  “Yes”  to  earlier  questions 
because  several  students  named  more  than  one  cause  of  their  ambition. 
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The  following  are  replies  from  students  who  cite  observa¬ 
tions  as  a  cause  of  their  social  impulses:  “Whenever  I 
past  a  group  of  tenement  houses  and  saw  children  in 
rags  playing  in  the  filth,  the  ambition  to  better  those  condi¬ 
tions  came  over  me.”  “I  saw  an  Italian  woman  cruelly 
beating  a  child.”  “Because  of  my  experience  in  a  phar¬ 
macy  in  seeing  many  young  men  affected  with  venereal 
diseases.”  “A  sight  of  the  slums  in  New  York.”  “I 
was  working  among  miners  and  came  in  contact  with 
their  lives  a  great  deal.”  “One  little  girl  had  to  come 
to  school  without  enough  clothes  and  didn’t  have  any 
lunch.” 

From  those  who  refer  to  the  influence  of  reading  come 
these  replies:  “A  book  in  which  very  bad  factory  condi¬ 
tions  were  bettered  by  sanitation.”  “Reading  Riis’  How 
the  Other  Half  Lives  ”  '*The  Jungle  ”  “Books  by  Jane 
Addams  and  Jacob  Riis.”  **Blue  Bonnet'"  “Mary  Antin’s 
Promised  Land  and  Jane  Addam’s  Twenty  Years  in  Hull 
House.”  **The  Abyss.”  “F.  L.  Rawson’s  books.” 

The  following  refer  to  the  influence  of  some  person: 
“Talking  with  a  woman  social  worker  friend  of  mine  who 
had  become  deeply  attached  to  her  work.”  “The  piti¬ 
ful  stories  mother  brought  home  as  a  result  of  her 
contact  with  the  people.”  “The  work  of  my  father.” 

The  influence  of  church  and  Sunday  school  was  referred 
to  as  follows:  “A  church  revival.”  “A  sermon  I  heard.” 
“I  was  teaching  a  Sunday  school  class  down  in  the  slums 
of  the  city  and  saw  the  need  of  help.” 

A  few  samples  of  replies  grouped  under  “home  influence” 
follow:  “My  general  home  training.”  “Missionary 

training  at  home.”  “My  parents  were  both  physicians 
and  did  work  for  many  of  the  poor.” 

And  finally  a  number  of  replies  are  given  from  those  stu¬ 
dents  who  say  the  public  schools  have  influenced  them: 
“My  own  gymnasium  teacher  and  the  good  she  taught  me.” 
“Study  of  agriculture.”  “Study  of  eugenics  and  heredity 
in  my  science  course.” 
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“Biology  work  in  high  school.”  “The  course  offered  in 
sociology.”  “Study  of  economics.”  “Study  of  sociology.” 
“Study  of  disease  during  my  first  year  of  high  school.” 
“Study  of  physiology.” 

Only  23  out  of  584 — 4  per  cent — mention  the  school  as 
the  source  of  their  social  aspirations.  Almost  as  many 
refer  to  the  motion  picture,  the  widely  criticized  “movie.” 

4.  They  were  then  asked: 

Have  you  this  ambition  now? 

All  the  578  students  who  first  reported  ambitions  answered. 
A  table  of  results  follows: 

“Yes”  “No”  Total 


Number  of  boys .  135  66  (33%)  201 

Number  of  girls .  223  154(41%)  377 

Total .  358  220  (38%)  578 


Over  one- third,  then,  frankly  state  that  they  have  aban¬ 
doned  their  desires  and  plans  to  help  others.  Many  of  these 
are  the  boys  and  girls  who  were  most  eager  to  make  the 
world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live.  Why  have  so  large 
a  proportion  given  up?  Let  us  proceed  to  the  answers 
of  the  next  question. 

5.  Those  who  said  “No”  to  the  preceding  question  were 
asked : 

If  not,  why  have  you  given  it  up? 

The  distribution  of  replies  follows: 


Total  times 

Times  given 

Times  given 

Reason  given 

given 

by  boys 

by  girls 

Found  plans  impracticable  or 
necessary . 

un- 

. . . .  92 

24 

68 

Lack  of  ability . 

. .  .  •  45 

16 

29 

Lost  interest . 

....  36 

15 

21 

Didn’t  know  why  ambition 

was 

— 

given  up . 

. . . .  16 

7 

9 

Felt  too  selfish . 

. . . .  4 

2 

2 

Miscellaneous  answers . 

. . . .  2 

2 

No  answer . 

. . . .  25 

25 

Total 


220 


66 


154 
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The  reason  given  by  the  largest  group  was  that  they  had 
found  their  plans  impracticable  or  unnecessary.  Samples 
of  these  replies  follow:  “Because  I  must  earn  a  liveli¬ 
hood.”  “Parents  are  opposed.”  “The  state  is  supposed 
to  (look  after  poor  sick  children)  but  does  not.  How  can 
one  person?”  “Time  has  taught  me  that  it  has  always 
been  the  same  (the  condition  of  the  working  class)  and 
it  can  not  be  remedied.”  “Because  it  is  impossible.”  “I 
have  given  it  up  (desire  to  help  the  poor,  especially  chil¬ 
dren  of  drunken  parents)  because  I  think  the  country  will 
be  better  after  it  goes  dry.”  “Because  the  war  has  ended.” 
“Because  I  see  they  are  suffering  from  poverty  because 
they  do  not  want  to  work.  They  are  lazy.” 

From  those  who  give  as  a  reason  their  lack  of  ability 
come  these  replies:  “Lack  of  knowledge  of  how  to  go  at 
it.”  “I  am  financially  unable  to  carry  it  out.”  “I  have 
not  the  training  and  knowledge.”  “Sense  of  lack  of  per¬ 
sonal  fitness.” 

Among  the  replies  of  those  who  have  lost  their  interest 
are  the  following:  “It  does  not  appeal  to  me  any  more.” 
“Lost  my  desire  for  nursing.” 

Of  the  220  who  stated  they  had  given  up  their  social 
ambitions,  four  say  they  are  now  too  selfish  to  carry  them 
out  and  36  state  they  have  lost  interest.  Together  these 
make  only  18  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  others  have  found 
their  plans  impracticable,  they  feel  helpless  to  carry  them 
out,  or  they  seem  not  to  know  why  they  have  abandoned 
them.  The  replies  of  many  seem  to  indicate  that  they 
have  had  little  or  no  encouragement,  that  no  one  has  helped 
them  understand  the  conditions  which  they  have  wanted 
to  remedy. 

6.  Those  who  said  “Yes”  to  the  question,  “Have  you  this 
ambition  now?”  were  then  asked: 

If  you  still  have  this  ambition,  just  how  do  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  carry  it  out? 

A  tabulation  of  replies  follows: 
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Total 

times 

Plans  mentioned 

Times 
mentioned 
by  boys 

Times 
mentioned 
by  girls 

By  engaging  in  social  service,  educat¬ 
ing  people,  writing,  entertaining, 
church  work,  abolishing  tenements 
and  other  specific  reforms  without 
reference  to  academic  preparation .  . 

164 

58 

106 

By  voting,  being  a  good  citizen  gener¬ 
ally,  setting  a  good  example  or  using 
influence . 

54 

34 

20 

By  attending  professional  school  and 
becoming  a  doctor,  lawyer,  nurse  or 
teacher . 

43 

17 

26 

By  getting  additional  general  education 

33 

9 

24 

By  studying  sociology,  economics  or 
government . 

6 

3 

3 

By  getting  a  position  to  earn  money  to 
give  to  the  poor . 

4 

3 

I 

No  answers . 

60 

17 

43 

Total . 

364^ 

141 

223 

*  This  total  is  6  in  excess  of  number  replying 

“Yes”  to  previous  ques- 

tion  because  several  students  gave  more  than  one  plan. 

A  majority,  it  is  observed,  appear  not  to  recognize  a 
need  for  educational  preparation  in  carrying  out  their  am¬ 
bitions.  In  giving  their  answers,  they  may  have  assumed 
that  training  would  be  necessary.  It  is  perhaps  more  likely 
that  they  thought  nothing  about  it.  A  girl  who  wishes  to 
prevent  disease  would  proceed  by  “telling  people  all  I  know 
about  disease,”  she  says,  “and  by  reporting  unsanitary 
places  to  the  Board  of  Health;”  a  boy  would  help  the  poor 
by  becoming  a  “social  welfare  worker;”  another  boy  would 
help  children  in  the  slums  “by  bettering  slum  conditions” 
without  bothering  apparently  to  train  themselves. 

The  next  largest  group  are  less  ambitious.  They  seem 
utterly  ignorant  of  any  effective  procedure  by  which  they 
may  carry  out  their  plans.  A  girl  says  she  would  help  the 
needy  “by  doing  all  in  my  power  to  help  them;”  a  boy  would 
combat  crime  and  graft  by  “voting  for  the  right  man  and 
helping  others  to  do  the  same;”  a  girl  wants  to  “give  poor 
people  a  chance  to  earn  a  salary  that  would  enable  them  to 
live  comfortably,”  but  “I  have  no  plans,”  she  says,  “but 
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by  my  vote,  when  of  age,  I  shall  try  to  carry  out  my  aims.” 

It  was  clear  to  43  out  of  the  358  that  if  they  were  to  help 
;  the  sick  or  to  engage  in  similar  lines  of  work  a  professional 
i  education  would  be  necessary. 

Only  six  recognized  the  importance  of  studying,  thru 
sociology,  economics  or  government,  the  problems  which 
they  were  ambitious  to  help  solve. 

It  is  true  the  question  did  not  refer  to  the  need  for  prepara¬ 
tion  of  any  kind.  Forty-nine  (the  43  and  the  6)  recog¬ 
nized  this  need;  why  a  larger  number  did  not,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  for  thoughtful  consideration,  especially  when  so  many 
persons  in  public  life  are  attempting  to  solve  our  social, 
economic  and  political  problems  without  even  an  elemen¬ 
tary  knowledge  of  the  basic  facts  and  principles  in  these 
fields. 

II 

A  better  understanding  of  the  aspirations  of  these  young 
people  may  be  obtained  from  a  study  of  their  responses  to  a 
request  for  “a  brief  and  frank  autobiographical  sketch”  of 
that  part  of  their  lives  in  which  they  had  the  ambitions 
discust  above. 

The  following  are  not  selected  at  random.  They  are 
used  either  because  they  are  the  most  interesting  or  because 
they  show  a  higher  degree  of  social  purpose  than  do  most 
of  the  replies.  But  they  are  only  a  few  of  many  which 
might  be  quoted  if  space  permitted.  They  suggest  a  rich 
field  for  the  teacher  interested  in  the  development  of  in¬ 
telligent  citizenship: 

Girl  of  18,  4th  year. — At  1 1  she  was  ambitious  to  tell  peo¬ 
ple  how  “to  live  more  comfortably  on  the  money  they  had.” 
She  was  influenced  to  have  this  ambition  by  a  trip  thru 
the  Bowery  district  in  New  York.  She  writes: 

"During  a  visit  to  New  York,  I  made  a  trip  thru  the  Bowery  district. 
The  terrible  squalor  so  impressed  me  that  I  resolved  to  give  my  life  to  help¬ 
ing  better  conditions.  The  winter  which  followed  was  one  of  keen  suffering 
when  thousands  were  thrown  out  of  work.  My  father,  being  the  minister 
of  a  large  and  wealthy  city  church,  was  called  upon  incessantly  to  find  work 
for  poor  people.  They  came  to  our  home  by  the  dozens,  often  so  weak  from 
hunger  they  could  hardly  walk,  carrying  babies  and  leading  older  children. 
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because  there  was  no  fuel  for  fire  at  home.  One  woman,  I  remember  espe¬ 
cially,  came  weeping  to  our  home  late  one  Saturday  night.  She  said  she  had 
a  child  dying  with  pneumonia  and  that  there  was  no  fire,  no  light,  and  no 
food  at  her  home.  Upon  investigation,  we  found  her  story  to  be  absolutely 
true.  I  determined  to  spend  my  life  among  these  poverty-stricken  people. 
But  now  my  ambition  has  changed.  I  intend  to  get  a  college  and  university 
education,  perhaps  travel  abroad,  and  then  take  up  whatever  occupation 
for  which  I  find  myself  most  fitted.  But  having  spent  so  much  time  and 
money  in  preparing  for  my  work,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  earn  enough  so  that 
yearly  I  may  be  able  to  devote  an  appreciable  sum  to  philanthropic  work. 
But  I  intend  to  know  where  this  money  goes,  because,  from  experience,  I 
know  that  all  money  given  thru  philanthropic  organizations  does  not  reach 
the  kind  of  people  I  wish  mine  to  reach.” 

This  girl  does  not  know  what  sociology,  economics  and 
social  ethics  are.  She  will  likely  choose  for  a  vocation  “the 
teaching  of  languages.”  She  answered  “Yes”  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  “Would  you  like  to  take  up  a  scientific  study  (thru 
sociology  and  similar  subjects?)  of  the  causes  of  human 
suffering  and  of  methods  of  improving  social  conditions,  as 
a  part  of  your  high  school  work?  (which  preceded  the  ques¬ 
tion  regarding  social  ambitions),  “because,”  she  writes, 
“my  desire  is  to  receive  the  best  possible  education,  and  to 
be  well  educated,  one  must  be  informed  along  all  lines.” 
Even  tho  the  form  of  the  question  is  suggestive,  she  fails 
utterly  to  see  any  direct  relation  between  her  education 
and  her  choice  of  a  vocation. 

Boy  of  16,  3rd  year. — At  10  he  was  ambitious  to  help 
the  oppressed.  He  writes: 


“I  have  always  been  at  heart  a  soldier  and  statesman,  but  for  a  purpose. 
I  care  little  for  power  except  that  with  it  I  can  help  others.  When  about  lo 
years  of  age  a  dream  was  born  in  me  which  has  elaborated  in  such  a  degree 
that  my  whole  life  is  now  centered  upon  it.  To  my  eyes,  the  only  way  to 
reform  is  to  be  at  the  supreme  point  and  to  have  each  reform  carried  out  by 
law.  I  think  that  the  only  way  for  a  poor  man  to  arrive  at  the  top  is  thru 
the  army.  He  can  never  arrive  there  without  the  best  training,  so  I  intend 
to  go  to  West  Point.  But  a  West  Point  education  will  not  place  him  there. 
He  must  study  outside.  In  our  library  I  have  procured  every  book  written 
on  the  art  of  war  and  the  great  captains.  I  have  studied  maneuvers,  tactics, 
and  above  all  strategy.  Then  I  have  taken  chassmen  and  on  a  large  table, 
using  knights  for  cavalry,  pawns  for  infantry,  etc.,  I  have  thought  out  my  own 
campaigns  and  battles.  And  when  a  country  was  defeated  or  I  was  defeated 
I  have  used  diplomacy  and  statesmanship.  These  things  one  can  not  acquire 
in  school  but  must  learn  them  by  himself.  So  if  I  do  not  arrive  at  the  top  I 
can  remember  that  I  did  all  I  could  to  get  there.” 
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Asked  how  he  proposes  to  carry  out  his  ambition,  he 
writes:  “I  will  enter  the  army  and  rise.  When  I  have  an 
army  at  my  back  I  will  be  the  government  and  thus  will 
change  many  things." 

Boy  of  1 6,  4th  year. — At  15  he  wanted  to  eliminate  the 
unfit  from  society.  He  got  the  idea  from  “motion  pic¬ 
tures,  talk  with  other  people,  and  personal  observation." 
He  writes: 

“People  who  are  poor  can  usually  blame  themselves  because  they  have 
not  been  educated  to  thrift.  If  a  person  is  thrifty  and  deprives  himself  from 
spending  foolishly  he  will  some  day  become  wealthy.  For  people  who  are 
weak,  diseased,  dishonest,  and  subject  to  vice  are  weak  and  should  be 
exterminated  or  made  to  live  by  themselves  away  from  other  people,  so  they 
might  not  harm  respectable  people.  If  all  people  having  disease,  vice  or  dis¬ 
honesty  were  exterminated  and  the  rest  educated  our  old  world  could  not  help 
becoming  a  more  peaceful,  loving  and  good  place  to  live  in.  This  is  the  only 
way  I  can  possibly  imagine  a  betterment  of  civilization.” 

He  says  he  does  not  have  this  ambition  now.  He  has 
given  it  up  because  “it  is  useless  to  try  and  help  them 
further  than  educating  young  people  who  in  the  future 
will  not  make  the  same  errors  as  their  parents." 

Boy  of  18,  4th  year. — At  16  he  wanted  to  help  the  poor. 
He  writes: 

"To  go  to  high  school  I  had  to  work  after  school.  Some  time  ago  I  lost 
my  job  and  found  it  impossible  to  meet  the  growing  expenses  of  going  to  school 
and  paying  for  my  clothes.  Prices  were  going  up  then  and  I  came  to  realize 
that  the  life  of  the  poor  man  is  not  very  delightful.  It  was  then  that  I  got 
the  desire  to  break  the  speculators  and  put  the  things  that  made  life  a  joy 
within  the  reach  of  every  one.  But  as  my  condition  became  better  I  saw 
that  this  would  be  impossible,  because  it  would  encourage  thriftlessness  and 
vice.  (How  naively  honest!)  Some  people  do  not  want  to  make  their  condi¬ 
tions  in  life  any  better.” 

A  boy  of  18,  4th  year. — At  14  he  was  ambitious  to  conquer 
poverty.  He  writes : 

“I  was  born  in  Russia  and  lived  there  the  first  six  years  of  my  life.  Altho 
very  young,  I  had  suffered  the  severities  of  the  Romanoffs.  My  family 
came  to  this  country  and  we  became  citizens.  As  I  grew  older  I  became  more 
aware  of  the  evils  in  this  country,  both  from  study  and  from  reality.  I  al¬ 
ways  thought  there  was  some  cause  for  all  evils  and  I  gradually  drew  my  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  was  poverty.  Personally,  I  am  a  clean  cut  fellow.  I  do  not 
smoke,  chew,  drink,  gamble,  and  I  do  not  abuse  myself  in  any  way.  Think¬ 
ing  that  all  my  associates  should  be  as  clean  cut  as  I  am,  I  set  to  work  trying  to 
reform  them.  I  succeeded  more  or  less,  but  ever  since  I  became  radical  in 
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my  views.  The  only  remedy  I  found  for  this  was  socialism.  You  may  think 
I  am  rather  young  to  preach  socialism,  but  let  me  tell  you,  I  am  young  in 
years  but  I  have  suffered  enough  from  these  evils  to  be  old  in  experience.” 

He  still  has  the  ambition.  He  writes,  “I  have  not  given 
it  up  nor  will  I  until  the  last  minute  of  my  life.”  He  pro¬ 
poses  to  carry  it  out  “by  putting  all  the  big  trusts  and 
money  making  concerns  in  the  hands  of  government.” 
Surely  the  high  school  has  a  responsibility  among  such 
boys.  Repression  of  misdirected  but  earnest  ambitions 
will  do  no  good.  The  school  must  save  its  students  from 
dangerous  radicalism,  by  showing  how  social  reform  may 
be  brought  about  in  a  peaceful  manner. 

A  boy  of  16,  jrd  year.- — At  14  he  wanted  to  build  a  home 
for  the  blind.  He  writes: 

‘Tf  I  wanted  something  real  bad  (very  much),  I  could  get  it,  providing 
the  article  would  be  of  some  use  to  me.  *  *  *  seems  to  me  that  a  blind 

person  loses  all  the  joy  of  life,  especially  if  he  is  poor.  Consequently,  I  began 
to  think  that  I  was  just  one  of  a  hundred  million  in  U.  S.  and  if  I  could  do  some¬ 
thing  for  just  a  few,  I  could  say  that  I  was  worth  something.” 

He  still  has  the  ambition  and  proposes  to  carry  out  ‘‘by 
becoming  educated  and  earning  enough  money.” 

A  boy  of  I/,  4th  year. — At  12  he  hoped  to  relieve  suffer¬ 
ing  by  improved  surgical  methods.  He  writes: 

‘T  broke  my  leg — was  in  the  hospital  and  saw  hopelessly  diseased  men, 
cripples,  physical  and  moral  wrecks.  Suffering  was  on  every  side  of  me.  I 
observed  the  interest  of  the  doctors  in  their  work.  I  was  interested  also, 
.-tgain  I  broke  my  leg.  I  saw  more.  I  saw  an  intricate  operation  on  a  brain. 
My  mind  was  made  up.” 

He  says  in  answer  to  an  earlier  question,  that  he  does 
not  want  to  study  sociology.  His  purpose  in  choosing 
medicine  is  to  get  into  an  interesting  occupation. 

A  girl  of  77,  4th  year. — At  15  she  wanted  to  better  the 
conditions  of  the  poor  in  the  large  cities,  especially  children. 
vShe  writes: 

“During  my  sophomore  year  in  English,  I  read  for  the  first  time  Mary 
.tntin’s  Promised  Land.  This  is  the  story  of  a  poor  Jewish  girl,  who  came  to 
America  from  Russia,  and  lived  in  a  large  eastern  city.  Her  life  was  not 
particularly  a  happy  one.  After  having  finished  the  book,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  devote  my  life,  trying  to  better  the  conditions  of  the  poor  in  our 
great  cities,  especially  the  betterment  of  the  lives  of  the  children.” 
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A  boy  of  18,  4th  year. — At  16  he  wanted  to  help  make 
living  conditions  better.  He  was  influenced  by  seeing 
^‘men  who  sat  in  a  leather  chair  all  day  exploiting  both  the 
farmer  and  consumer."  He  writes: 

“My  first  experience  in  farming  was  selling  produce.  The  man  I  worked 
for  drove  two  loads  of  potatoes  four  miles  and  sold  them  for  sixty  cents  per 
bushel.  The  day  I  had  left  home  my  mother  had  bought  a  bushel  for  $i .  75. 
It  was  then  that  I  first  thought  of  a  cooperative  market  where  farmers  could 
ship  their  produce  and  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  and  cut  out  the  middle 
class.” 


I 

4  < 


He  still  has  the  ambition  and  proposes  to  carry  it  out 
by  establishing  cooperative  markets.” 


III 


It  will  now  be  desirable  to  consider  whether  the  ideals 


and  professions  of  these  students  are  upheld  by  their  con¬ 
duct  in  youth  when  they  are  given  an  opportunity  to  help 
others;  also  to  determine,  if  possible,  whether  their  social 
ambitions  are  sufficiently  well  established  to  influence  their 
philosophy  of  life  and  their  later  conduct. 

I.  The  following  directions  were  given: 

Name  all  the  different  kinds  of  war  work  you  did 
during  the  war,  with  little  or  no  pay,  at  which  you  spent 
two  or  more  hours  per  week  for  two  or  more  weeks.  Please 
be  specific.  If  you  received  some  pay,  state  amount  per 
week. 

Five  blank  lines  were  provided  for  their  replies.  In 
tabulating  the  results,  such  items  of  work  as  broHght  more 
than  ^7.00  per  week  were  entirely  omitted.  * 

Of  the  total  number  answering  the  questionnaire,  77% 
reported  war  work  for  little  or  no  pay.  One  kind  of  work 
was  reported  by  290,  two  kinds  by  250,  three  kinds  by  140. 
Only  64%  of  the  boys  reported  work  on  the  basis  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  question  to  86%  of  the  girls.  Probably  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  boys  were  engaged  at  regular 
remunerative  work. 

A  careful  study  of  replies  shows  that  serious  and,  in  some 
cases,  exhaustive  work  was  done.  A  very  few  items  too 
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trivial  to  deserve  mention  were  omitted.  Following  is  the 
distribution  of  replies: 


Total 

Times 

Times 

times 

mentioned 

mentioned 

Kinds  of  work  mentioned 

by  boys 

by  girls 

Red  Cross  work . 

Assisting  in  Liberty  Loan  and  War 

797 

77 

720 

Savings  Stamps  sales  and  in  cam¬ 
paigns  for  money . 

263 

166 

97 

Gardening . 

Work  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  charities  and 

98 

66 

32 

other  organizations . 

90 

46 

44 

Farming . 

72 

55 

17 

Made  or  sent  articles  to  soldiers .... 
Work  for  Draft  Boards,  food  admin- 

39 

39 

istration,  etc . 

31 

17 

14 

Helped  entertain  soldiers . 

18 

2 

16 

Miscellaneous . 

50 

32 

18 

As  may  be  seen,  a  considerable  number  of  boys  did  farm¬ 
ing — none  of  them  getting  more  than  $7.00  per  week. 
One  boy  worked  17  weeks  for  12  hours  a  day  at  $3.75  per 
week.  Several  worked  for  no  pay. 

One  girl  sold  Liberty  Bonds  amounting  to  $7,550;  did 
stenographic  work  for  Liberty  Loan  headquarters  without 
pay;  “collected”  5  hours  a  day  for  10  days  for  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army;  collected  for  soldiers  in  a  public  library  and 
made  sweaters,  socks  and  wristlets  for  soldiers. 

A  boy  worked  on  a  farm  all  summer  for  $6 . 50  per  week ; 
made  “Red  Cross  tables”  in  a  shop  at  school;  sold  War 
Savings  Stamps  and  equipped  a  building  with  shelves  and 
cupboards  for  the  Red  Cross. 

Another  boy  sold  Liberty  Bonds  and  War  Savings  Stamps; 
helped  wrap  packages  at  the  Red  Cross,  and  had  one  pro- 
German  arrested! 

A  girl  made  garments  for  European  sufferers;  solicited 
for  Liberty  Loan  campaign;  worked  in  Red  Cross  rooms 
and  shops;  made  war  posters  and  knitted. 

.  One  girl  watched  a  band  of  sheep  to  release  a  man  for 
harvesting.  Another  worked  three  weeks  as  a  “farmerette,” 
8  hours  a  day  for  about  50  cents  a  day  and  board. 
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While  the  participation  of  an  even  large  proportion  of  older 
high  school  students  and  while  harder  and  more  serious 
work  than  was  obser\^ed  among  particular  boys  and  girls 
might  have  been  hoped  for,  yet  one  can  not  study  the  re¬ 
plies  to  this  inquiry  without  realizing  that  a  ver>"  large  num¬ 
ber  revealed  a  high  capacity  for  faithful,  loyal  service. 
Perhaps  some  of  these  young  people  performed  the  war 
work  reported  under  rather  strong  social  pressure.  Cer¬ 
tainly  some  men  and  women  bought  Liberty  Bonds  during 
the  war  under  the  pressure  of  their  fellow  citizens.  There 
is  no  exact  method  of  determining  to  what  extent  such  in¬ 
fluence  affected  these,  students.  One  can  judge  partially 
by  one’s  own  observations.  Then  there  is  this  considera¬ 
tion:  the  kind  of  work  done  is  the  kind  of  work  that  is 
generally  done  with  some  enthusiasm  if  at  all.  A  study 
of  the  replies  tends  to  convince  one  that  the  work  was 
carried  on  with  real  patriotic  devotion.  High  school  boys 
and  girls  appear  to  measure  up  to  their  ideals  and  profes¬ 
sions  when  they  become  conscious  of  a  great  national 
need. 

2.  We  may  now  well  ask  whether  the  war  and  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  these  boys  and  girls  in  the  war  work  brought 
about  permanent  results  so  far  as  their  attitude  towards 
society  is  concerned.  Did  it  develop  the  idea  of  life-long 
usefulness,  of  peace-time  patriotism?  Has  war  work  tended 
to  crystallize  their  ambitions  to  do  good  in  the  world?  If 
not,  have  their  altruistic  aims  sufficient  inherent  vitality  to 
lead  these  young  people  into  lives  of  usefulness?  Or  will 
they  soon  be  devoting  all  their  energies  to  the  pursuit  of 
money,  fame  and  power  for  purposes  primarily  selfish? 

They  were  asked  whether  they  intended  to  get  a  general 
college  education  and  then  the  following  question: 

If  you  want  a  general  college  education,  please  state 
definitely  why  you  do. 

All  but  1 1  of  those  who  indicated  that  they  intended  to 
get  a  general  college  education  answered  this  question. 
The  replies  have  been  grouped  as  follows: 
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Reasons  for  wanting  college 

Total 

times 

Times 

given 

Times 

given 

education 

given 

by  boys 

by  girls 

To  broaden  the  mind  and  attain 
greater  culture . 

166 

49 

II7 

For  general  preparation  and  future 
success . 

125 

68 

57 

To  prepare  with  an  individualistic 
motive  for  some  vocation . 

87 

46 

41 

To  prepare  for  more  useful  service 
without  reference  to  a  particular 
vocation . 

36 

1 1 

25 

To  prepare  with  an  altruistic  mo¬ 
tive  for  some  vocation . 

25 

7 

18 

To  broaden  mind  and  also  do  good 
in  the  world . 

4 

I 

3 

Vague  reasons . 

I 

0 

I 

Totals . 

444 

182 

262 

Those  in  the  largest  group,  it  is  observed,  intend  to  go  to 
college  for  attaining  broader  culture.  Says  one  boy:  “A 
general  education  lends  polish  to  one’s  manners  and  mind.” 

A  girl  wants  a  general  college  education  “so  as  to  keep  in 
touch,”  she  says,  “with  my  surroundings  and  be  cultured 
and  refined.”  Other  similar  reasons  follow:  “To  be  more 
learned.”  “It  gives  a  man  a  broader  insight  and  prestige.” 

“I  want  to  round  out  my  mind  on  all  sides.”  “So  I  may 
become  cultured.” 

The  36  students  whose  replies  are  placed  in  Group  4 
desire  a  college  education  to  prepare  themselves  for  more 
useful  service.  One  girl  wants  to  make  herself  “better 
fit  to  live  in  the  world  and  do  good.”  A  boy  replies,  “I 
feel  it  will  make  me  a  better  American  citizen.” 

If  we  add  to  these  36  the  25  in  Group  5  and  the  4  in 
Group  6,  we  have  65.  This  is  15%  of  the  total.  Only 
this  small  proportion  appears  to  be  making  their  plans  for 
college  for  other  than  individualistic  ends.^ 

The  war  aroused  the  older  boys  and  girls  of  our  high 
schools  and  they  appear  to  have  gone  to  work  with  en- 

3  Only  9  per  cent  of  the  boys  responding  in  1915-16  to  a  similar  ques-  ^ 
tion  indicate  social  motives  in  planning  to  attend  college.  See  Moore;  The 
High  School  Boy  and  Modem  Social  Problems,  Educational  Review,  Oc¬ 
tober,  1917,  p.  263. 
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thusiasm  at  tasks  immediately  before  them.  But  this 
awakening  does  not  seem  to  have  changed  their  attitude  ’  j 

toward  society  in  any  permanent  way.  In  certain  instances  ! 

probably  war-time  social  service  stimulated  a  vague  de¬ 
sire  for  permanent  usefulness,  but  such  aspirations  did  not  ’  ’ 

become  articulate.  So  far  as  the  evidence  available  is 
•  concerned,  the  idea  of  service  in  peace-time  was  not  de-  ' 

veloped.  And,  altho  a  majority  of  students  appear 
to  have  had  definite  altruistic  ambitions,  most  of  them  seem 
unable  to  relate  these  desires  to  college  work  or  to  the 
vocations  with  which  they  are  familiar.  The  idea  of  going 
to  college  and  choosing  a  vocation  for  the  purpose  of  be-  ' 

■  coming  socially  useful — the  mere  idea  of  so  doing  seems 
never  to  have  occurred  to  them. 

IV  I 

It  will  now  be  possible  to  review  the  results  of  our  in-  | 

quiry  and  to  consider  the  main  points  revealed  by  the  | 

frank  statements  of  these  975  students.  *  F 

Not  all  high  school  students  appear  to  have  altruistic  aims  j 

before  their  junior  year,  but  a  majority  do.  In  many  j 

cases,  the  ambition  is  doubtless  not  very  strong.  The  | 

girl  who  “hoped  to  clean  the  poor  dirty  children”  possibly  ! 

did  not  lose  any  sleep  over  them.  In  many  other  cases,  f 

however,  their  ambitions  can  not  be  regarded  lightly.  “I  | 

have  even  gone  so  far,”  says  one  girl,  “as  to  be  willing  to 
live  just  as  simply  as  possible  and  give  as  much  of  my  I 

money  as  I  could  to  charity  organizations.”  This  reply 
has  a  ring  of  earnestness  not  to  be  ignored.  Nor  can  the 
plans  of  the  1 8-year-old  boy  who  is  ambitious  to  conquer 
poverty  be  treated  lightly.  He  has  not  given  uphisambi-  [ 

tion,  he  says,  “nor  will  I  until  the  last  minute  of  my  life.”  I 

And  when  a  high  school  girl  will  work  in  a  factory  for  a  week  1 

during  her  Christmas  vacation  because  of  her  interest 
in  the  condition  of  women  in  industry,  it  is  evident  that  I 

some  of  these  boys  and  girls  have  an  interest  in  human  I 

welfare  that  is  very  real. 
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It  was  found  furthermore  that  high  school  students 
entered  during  the  war  into  multitudinous  forms  of  patriotic 
service.  The  performance  of  the  boy  who  worked  17 
weeks,  12  hours  a  day  for  $3.75  per  week,  and  of  the  71 
who  did  farming — all  for  $7 . 00  per  week  or  less — gives  some 
weight  to  such  social  ambitions  as  these  students  may  have 
had. 

It  is  true  that  the  ambitions  of  many  are  naive  and  that 
a  large  proportion  (38%  of  the  578  students)  are  soon 
abandoned.  It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  only  4 
per  cent  of  students  reached  by  this  inquiry  give  the  school 
as  the  source  of  their  ambitions.  The  social  aspirations 
of  the  others  seem  to  have  originated  elsewhere.  During 
the  early  years  of  high  school,  students  have  no  regularly 
appointed  opportunity  for  the  systematic  study  of  those 
conditions  which  they  desire  to  remedy.^  Is  it  any  wonder 
then  that  their  ideas  are  extremely  naive?  And  is  it  not 
surprizing  that  more  of  them  do  not  give  up  their  ambi¬ 
tions?  A  girl’s  social  interest  centers  in  a  beggar.  She  is 
earnestly  enough  interested  in  his  welfare  to  investigate 
the  case.  She  finds  that  he  is  making  a  comfortable  living 
and  apparently  does  not  want  to  work.  The  object  of 
her  interest  thus  disappears.  The  high  school  has  not  di¬ 
rected  it  towards  the  larger,  more  serious  social  problems 
of  the  day;  so,  she  writes,  “I  have  given  up  my  idea.” 
Social  interest  must  have  an  objective.  When  its  object 
is  removed  and  a  substitute  is  denied,  it  dies. 

We  found  that  62  per  cent  of  students  reporting  altruistic 
ambition  say  they  still  retain  them.  This  would  be  en¬ 
couraging  if,  during  the  junior  and  senior  years,  attention 
were  given  to  the  broadening  social  interests  of  boys  and 
girls  and  to  the  subjects  which  deal  with  the  social  prob¬ 
lems  in  which  so  many  of  them  are  naively  interested.  But 
here  again  the  high  school  fails.  It  does  not  give  the  boy 
and  girl  sufficient  background  to  enable  them  to  recognize 

*  The  ignorance  of  high  school  boys  is  revealed  by  a  previous  similar 
study.  See  Moore;  The  High  School  Boy  and  Modem  Social  Problems, 
Educational  Review,  October,  1917. 
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the  need  of  any  educational  preparation  for  carrying  out  their 
ambitions.  They  do  not  know  that  the  social  studies  might 
help  them.  Most  of  them  do  not  even  know  what  the 
words  “sociology”  and  “economics”  mean.^  A  majority 
of  the  students,  it  is  true,  have  studied  civics  by  the  time 
they  reach  their  senior  year,  but  in  many  instances  this 
course  deals  only  with  machinery  of  government.  The 
problems  for  the  solution  of  which  the  machinery  exists 
are  ignored.  Courses  in  current  events,  now  quite  popu¬ 
lar,  are  helpful,  but  too  frequently  they  consist  mostly 
in  the  exchange  of  ignorant  opinion.  A  very  few  go  on 
to  college  and  continue  for  the  most  part  the  subjects  in 
which  they  become  interested  in  high  school.  In  college 
some  of  these  stumble  into  the  social  sciences.  But  a  vast 
majority  do  not  reach  college.  Thruout  the  high  school 
course,  no  one  has  given  them  any  information  about  the 
problems  they  are  ambitious  to  help  solve.  Thus  unen¬ 
lightened  they  are  graduated.  They  enter  business  and 
professional  life  and  become  voters  unprepared  to  deal  in¬ 
telligently  with  the  common  social  problems  which  all 
citizens  inevitably  face.  The  ambitions  of  some  doubt¬ 
less  endure  and  as  adults  they  seek  to  alleviate  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  poor  by  generous  gifts  of  money  and  supplies. 
If  they  ever  gain  the  modern  point  of  view  towards  social 
problems,  it  is  not  thru  any  help  from  the  high  schools, 
i  Whether  the  social  ambitions  of  the  majority  survive  the 
neglect  of  the  high  school  is  doubtful. 

The  failure  of  high  school  students  to  relate  their  altruistic 
aspirations  to  college  work  and  to  the  problem  of  choosing 
a  vocation  seems  at  first  almost  incredible.  They  seem 
not  to  understand  that  a  college  education  is  largely  a  gift 
from  society,  that  students  pay  only  a  small  proportion 

®  Only  14%  of  975  students  were  able  to  give  definitions  of  sociology 
classed  as  good  or  fair,  only  23%  to  give  good  or  fair  definitions  of  economics. 
One  student  said  sociology  is  “the  science  that  teaches  sociability  and  to  be 
pleasant,”  another  said  it  w’as  the  “study  of  the  mind.”  Economics  is  de¬ 
fined  as  “the  study  dealing  with  the  good  and  bad  uses  of  articles  such  as 
plants”  and  as  “the  study  of  light,  heat,  magnetism,  electricity  and  other 
phenomena.” 
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of  its  cost  and  that  a  man  or  woman  who  uses  his  college 
education  for  individualistic  ends  is  not  even  playing  fair. 
Earnest  and  sincere  in  their  professions  tho  they  may  be, 
only  a  small  proportion  plan  to  attend  college  with  social 
purposes.  The  idea  of  getting  a  college  education  and 
choosing  a  vocation  for  the  purpose  of  serving  society  in¬ 
telligently  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  most  of  them. 

The  reason  for  the  failure  of  most  high  school  students 
to  relate  their  social  ambitions  to  college  and  their  life- 
work  is  not  their  inability  to  understand  the  social,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  problems  of  our  modern  complex 
civilization  but  to  formulate  a  simple  philosophy  of  life 
which  will  enable  them  to  think  clearly  upon  life  purposes. 
Those  who  have  been  associated  with  high  school  students 
in  the  study  of  sociology  recognize  how  wide  is  the  range 
of  intelligence  in  adolescence  and  how  well  developed  is 
the  capacity  for  comprehension  when  there  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  the  facts  and  to  study  under  systematic 
direction  the  problems  in  which  so  many  of  them  are  in¬ 
terested.  The  only  explanation  of  this  failure  is  that  the 
high  school  has  been  slow  to  appreciate  the  possibilities 
in  its  students.  They  have  not  developed  in  students  a 
desire  to  render  definite  patriotic  service  and  when  such 
desires  have  grown  outside  the  influence  of  the  school,  the 
school  has  not  even  recognized  them.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  boy  who  distributed  influenza  pamphlets,  most  stu¬ 
dents  are  led  to  have  social  ambitions  by  observation; 
others  are  stimulated  by  reading,  by  home  influences  and 
by  the  example  of  some  acquaintance.  Less  than  four 
per  cent  of  the  578  boys  and  gills  who  report  altruistic  aims 
sav  they  were  influenced  by  the  public  schools.  And  most 
of  these  name  some  branch  of  Biology  or  English  as  the 
particular  subject  which  inspired  them  with  ideas  of  ser¬ 
vice.  Less  than  one  per  cent  name  any  one  of  the  social 
studies  as  the  cause  of  their  desire  to  make  the  world  a 
better  place  to  live  in.  Boys  and  girls  are  entirely  capable 
of  understanding  modern  social  and  economic  problems 
and  of  achieving  a  philosophy  of  life  based  on  an  intelli- 
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gent  development  of  social  impulses.  But  all  these  fine 
aspirations  of  youth  remain  unrecognized  by  teachers  and 
parents.  They  give  place  frequently  to  the  petty  interests 
of  school  life  and  to  the  more  ignoble  ambitions  of  commer¬ 
cialism.  And  society  is  not  even  conscious  of  its  loss. 

It  is  not  assumed  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  all  boys 
and  girls  to  become  social  reformers  or  specialists  in  any 
social  problem.  Our  complex  civilization  demands,  how¬ 
ever,  that  boys  and  girls  shall  become  more  intelligent  voters 
than  are  most  citizens  today.  Unless  they  are  trained  to 
understand  our  social,  economic  and  political  problems  they 
will  not  have  the  intelligence  to  employ  specialists  to  deal 
with  these  problems  for  them.  Furthermore,  we  must 
have  more  leaders  in  intelligent  social  reconstruction  in  our 
legislatures  and  in  Congress,  also  in  administrative  posi¬ 
tions  in  municipal,  state  and  national  governments.  Our 
legislators  today,  by  their  failure  to  understand  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  feeble-mindedness  and  to  pass  needed  laws,  per¬ 
mit  dangerously  feeble-minded  persons  to  remain  at  large. 
We  need  more  men  and  women  enthused  with  the  ideals  of 
democracy.  These  ideals  can  not  be  imposed  from' above. 
They  must  come  from  within  the  individual  and  from  within 
the  group.  The  time  to  begin  the  development  of  this 
leadership  and  to  implant  enthusiasms  for  the  ideals  of  our 
^ommon  life  is  during  adolescence. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  in  an  address  September  17,  1919, 
commemorating  the  looth  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
James  Watt,  touched  upon  the  subject  of  the  atomic  proper¬ 
ties  of  matter.®  .The  first  utilization  of  these  properties 
was  in  wireless  telegraphy.  If  the  atomic  energy  of  an 
ounce  of  matter  could  be  utilized,  he  asserted,  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  raise  the  German  ships  sunk  in  Scapa  Flow 
and  pile  them  on  the  top  of  the  Scottish  mountains.  He 
said,  however,  that  he  hoped  the  human  race  would  not 
discover  how  to  use  this  energy  until  it  had  brains  and 
morality  enough  to  use  it  properly,  because  if  the  discovery 

•  From  an  Associated  Press  despatch  in  the  Washington  Post,  September 
18,  1919. 
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were  made  before  that  time  and  by  the  wrong  people  this 
planet  would  become  unsafe. 

Only  thru  the  study  of  such  subjects  as  sociology,  gov¬ 
ernment,  social  ethics,  economics,  socialized  history,  and 
psychology  can  there  be  developed  the  intelligence  and 
the  morality  which  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  says  is  essential  to 
the  future  safety  of  the  world.  More  physics  and  chem¬ 
istry  will  not  do  it. 

During  the  last  days  of  the  War,  an  officer  of  the  United  | 
States  Government  invented  a  poison  having  seventy-two 
times  the  killing  power  of  the  most  deadly  gas  previously 
used,  and  there  had  been  manufactured  a  quantity  sufficient 
to  kill  the  entire  German  army.’  This  is  only  one  of  many 
inventions,  achieved  and  in  prospect,  which  will  make  the 
next  war,  if  it  comes,  inconceivably  horrible.  Probably 
it  is  wise  for  us  to  have  these  inventions  in  reserve,  but  the 
need  for  them  indicates  intellectual  and  moral  poverty. 
Modem  civilization  did  not  have  the  intelligence  and  the 
morality  to  prevent  the  most  destmotive  war  of  history. 
If  the  world  is  to  be  saved  from  suicide  we  must  achieve 
a  more  adequate  understanding  of  our  present  complex 
social  order.  To  direct  the  intellectual  genius  of  our  youth 
into  the  social  sciences  may  at  least  help  to  prevent  a  cata¬ 
clysm. 

Men  “solve  the  problems  of  material  science  in  vain,” 
says  H.  G.  Wells,  “until  they  have  solved  their  social  and 
political  problems.  *  *  *  It  is  a  plain  and  demonstra¬ 

ble  thing  today  that  the  world  could  give  ample  food  and 
ample  leisure  to  every  human  being,  if  only  by  a  world¬ 
wide  teaching  the  spirit  of  unity  could  be  made  to  prevail 
over  the  impulse  to  dissensions  *  *  *  men  are  now 

in  a  position  to  substitute  aim  for  aimlessness;  they  have 
already  all  the  knowledge  and  all  the  resources  needed  to 
escape  from  these  cul-de-sacs  of  wrong  doing  and  suffer¬ 
ing  and  ugly  futility  into  which  they  jostle  one  another. 

Stockbridge :  War  Inventions  That  Came  Too  Late,  Harper's  Monthly, 
November,  1919,  pp.  828-835. 
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But  they  do  not  do  it  because  they  have  not  been  sufficiently 
educated.”*^ 

bet  us  look  clearly  and  honestly  at  the  social  situation  in 
the  United  States  today  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Lawless¬ 
ness  and  dangerous  radicalism  threaten  our  established  in¬ 
stitutions.  Strikes  thruout  the  nation  curtail  production. 
Millions  of  our  people  live  in  poverty.  A  great  plague 
(influenza)  has  swept  over  the  country  killing  more  of  our 
citizens  than  were  killed  by  the  war.  Our  institutions  for 
the  feeble-minded  are  overflowing;  many  who  should  be 
confined  in  them  are  at  large  spreading  crime  and  disease. 
Insanity  is  increasing.  Government  experts  declare  that 
a  salary  of  $1500  to  $2262  per  year  is  necessary  for  a  family  of 
five  to  maintain  health  and  physical  efficiency ;  at  the  same 
time  certain  forces  reduce  wages  to  a  point  far  below  this 
standard.  Children  labor  long  hours  in  cotton  mills,  glass 
factories  and  coal  mines.  Two  millions  of  children  in  our 
schools  today  will  die  later  of  tuberculosis  if  the  present  rate 
continues.  Society  today  appears  not  to  have  the  necessary 
intelligence  to  deal  effectively  with  these  problems.  The 
wise  conduct  of  a  few  men  and  women  in  public  office  en¬ 
courages  us  to  believe  that  human  beings  have  the  mental 
capacity,  the  sympathy  and  the  wdll  to  successfully  deal 
with  them.  But  if  our  democracy  is  to  survive  we  must 
develop  a  larger  number  of  persons  with  understanding 
and  social  spirit.  The  best  place  to  reach  this  larger  group 
with  the  necessary  education  is  within  the  secondary 
school. 

In  the  present  crisis,  the  high  schools  of  the  country 
have  a  remarkable  opportunity.  Their  graduates  will 
largely  create  the  public  opinion  by  which  governments 
are  controlled.  The  one  and  two-thirds  million  students 
in  our  high  schools  constitute  probably  the  largest  and  most 
impressionable  group  in  the  land  in  which  an  intelligent 
social  spirit  may  successfully  be  developed.  If  the  two 
and  one-half  million  pupils  of  the  7  th  and  8  th  grades  are 
®  H.  G.  Wells,  Ttie  Undying  Fire,  Macmillan  Co.,  1919,  p.  186. 
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included  (according  to  the  junior  and  senior  high  school 
plan)  this  opportunity  will  be  greatly  increased. 

It  is  during  the  high  school  years  that  the  boy  and  girl 
become  social  beings.  At  this  period,  they  have  not  be¬ 
come  hardened  by  failure  and  by  disappointed  hopes; 
they  have  not  become  blase.  They  develop  vigorous  imagina¬ 
tions;  the  ideas  of  risk  and  adventure  appeal  to  them; 
they  plan  careers  of  high  achievement.  It  is  just  at  this 
time  that  many  a  boy  and  girl  are  ready  to  give  themselves 
to  a  cause,  to  serve  mankind,  to  sacrifice  life  itself  for  the 
sake  of  others. 

High  school  teachers  have  hardly  tapped  the  spiritual 
energies  of  youth.  Their  altruistic  ambitions,  naive  tho  they 
may  be,  are  infinitely  precious.  To  a  large  degree,  our 
ability'  to  pass  successfully  thru  the  present  crisis  and  bring 
about  a  day  of  peace  and  prosperity  depends  upon  our 
utilization  of  these  energies.  Our  destiny  rests  with  the 
boys  and  girls  in  our  high  schools.  We  can  not  afford  to 
ignore  longer  their  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  fellow 
men.  Harry  H.  Moore 

George  Washington  University 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  MATHEMATICS 

The  junior  high  school  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  demand 
for  a  bridge  to  span  the  chasm  that  existed  between  the 
grades  with  their  very  definite  instruction,  and  the  old 
form  high  school  which  threw  the  pupils  at  once  wholly 
upon  their  own  resources.  With  this  new  school  has  come 
the  call  for  a  mathematics  that  shall  conform  to  its  ideals. 
Such  a  mathematics  leads  the  pupils  to  make  discoveries 
and  to  begin  thinking  for  themselves.  Initiative  and  in¬ 
telligent  questioning  are  to  be  fostered  at  this  time.  To 
accomplish  these  results  the  old  time  rules  for  carrying  on 
the  work  must  be  forever  discarded  and  mathematical 
principles  established  inductively  through  experimentation. 
The  pupils  are  also  to  be  encouraged  in  applying  the  prin¬ 
ciples  deduced  to  all  of  their  school  and  outside  activities, 
and  thru  this  to  look  upon  every  question  from  the 
quantitative  standpoint.  Such  a  mathematics  leads  to 
generalizations,  rationalizations,  and  useful  applications 
of  all  fundamental  objectives  of  junior  high  school  mathe¬ 
matics. 

THE  MATHEMATICS  COURSE 

In  accordance  with  the  above  general  program  there  is  a 
demand  that  the  mathematics  of  the  junior  high  school 
be  not  taught  in  the  water-tight  compartments  of  arith¬ 
metic,  algebra,  and  geometry.  Mathematically  and  psy¬ 
chologically  this  means  providing  the  pupils  with  the 
very  best  mathematical  instruments  that  they  are  capable 
of  handling  in  each  situation.  This  breaking  down  of  the 
traditional  divisions,  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry 
which  are  replaced  by  a  unified  mathematics  founded  upon 
the  psychological  needs  of  the  pupils  is  a  decided  step  for¬ 
ward.  After  a  thoro  review  of  previous  work  the  first 

396 
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year  may  be  devoted  to  inductive  geometry  together  with 
construction  work  in  which  the  pupils  learn  to  measure,  to 
observe,  to  experiment,  and  to  use  their  hands.  The  sim¬ 
ple  elements  of  literal  numbers  and  equations  may  also  be 
introduced  during  this  year  for  use  in  formulas.  Such  a 
course  for  the  7th  grade  has  been  found  much  more  within 
the  pupils’  range  of  understanding  as  well  as  much  more 
appealing  to  their  interests  than  the  business  work  found 
in  so  many  texts  and  courses  of  study.  While  the  average 
business  problem  may  be  very  tangible  and  concrete  to 
the  grown  person,  it  is  too  often  hazy  and  abstract  to  pupils 
of  the  7th  grade. 

In  the  8th  grade  the  study  of  literal  numbers  is  continued. 
The  only  requirements  that  need  to  be  placed  upon  this 
work  are  that  it  develops  gradually,  is  well  graded,  uses 
sensible  apt  symbols,  and  is  shorn  of  all  meaningless  mys¬ 
teries.  In  this  connection  the  value  of  a  clear,  simple 
terminology  can  not  be  over-emphasized.  Logarithms, 
for  instance,  can  be  made  a  most  useful  as  well  as  interest¬ 
ing  application  of  exponents.  Replacing  the  terms  charac¬ 
teristic  and  mantissa  by  the  sensible  meaningful  terms 
whole  number  and  decimal  part  has  been  found  to  remove 
much  of  the  difficulty  experienced  by  young  people  in  the 
handling  of  logarithms.  In  Europe,  and  in  the  United 
States  where  it  has  been  tried,  the  elements  of  literal  num¬ 
bers  (algebra)  have  been  found  to  be  well  within  the  com¬ 
pass  of  pupils  in  the  7th  and  8th  grades.  Graphs,  that  most 
useful  instrument  for  showing  comparisons,  should  have  a 
prominent  place  in  the  junior  high  school  mathematical 
curriculum,  and  may  well  come  in  the  8th  grade.  There 
is  scarcely  a  magazine  today  treating  the  vital  questions 
that  does  not  contain  some  graph.  This  gives  graphs  a 
general  value  to  every  one  and  not  only  to  those  who  read 
technical  journals  of  science  and  industry.  Comparing 
numbers  by  pluralities  and  ratios  should  also  have  a  place 
in  the  work  of  the  8th  grade. 

Some  elements  of  business  are,  of  course,  taken  up  in 
the  problems  of  the  first  two  years.  Matters  of  thrift 
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and  school  enterprises  are  the  chief  sources  of  business  ma¬ 
terial  for  these  first  two  years.  The  main  study  of  busi¬ 
ness  procedure  is  taken  in  the  9th  grade,  however,  in  which 
the  principles  studied  during  the  first  two  years  are  applied. 
Whether  a  pupil  who  has  completed  junior  high  school 
enters  senior  high  school  or  the  wage-earning  class,  this 
business  mathematics  will  be  found  necessary  to  him.  He 
will  also  gain  much  more  from  this  study  of  business  appli¬ 
cation  in  his  more  mature  years  than  he  would  if  it  were 
taken  earlier,  or  if  taken  piecemeal  thruout  the  three  years 
of  the  junior  high  school  course. 

There  is  always  danger  that  an  attempted  fusion  course 
may  develop  into  merely  a  confusion  course.  The  highly 
spiralized  course  in  mathematics,  a  little  dab  of  something 
of  this  to  be  repeated  after  little  dabs  of  a  few  other  things, 
has  had  its  day  in  the  United  States.  It  has  been  thoroly 
tried  and  found  decidedly  wanting.  Too  much  spiraliza- 
tion  leads  to  loose,  confused  ideas  on  the  part  of  the  pupils, 
as  the  topics  are  not  studied  for  a  time  sufficiently  long  to 
make  lasting  impression  upon  the  student. 

How  are  we  then  to  give  the  pupils  a  lasting  usable  im¬ 
pression  of  the  mathematical  principles  they  study  and  at 
the  same  time  bring  out  the  connection  between  these 
various  principles?  It  can  be  accomplished,  first,  by  con¬ 
fining  the  instruction  to  any  one  part  for  a  sufficiently  long 
time  to  create  the  lasting  impression,  and  then  by  arrang¬ 
ing  the  subsequent  work  so  that  the  principles  studied  will 
recur  from  time  to  time.  Much  of  this  can  be  accomplished 
thru  the  proper  selection  of  problems.  For  instance, 
after  the  pupils  have  learned  how  many  decimal  places  in  a 
result  will  be  significant,  let  numbers  containing  decimals 
arise  thereafter  in  finding  areas,  in  finding  weights  of  sub¬ 
stances  from  their  specific  gravity  and  volume,  in  finding 
prices,  and  so  on.  Such  continual  recurrences  of  princi¬ 
ples  in  problems  and  in  new  principles  will  serve  to  keep 
all  matters  from  being  obliterated  and  at  the  same  time 
it  will  connect  the  various  mathematical  principles  in  a 
natural  way.  The  heterogeneous  mixture  so  often  met  with 
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in  courses  of  fused  mathematics  will  thus  be  avoided  and 
the  result  will  be  a  homogeneous  mathematics  which  must 
be  the  goal  of  all  mathematics  teachers.  In  support  of 
this  plan  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  has  stood  the  test 
of  trial. 

One  instance  of  unification  would  be  the  teaching  of 
common  fractions,  decimals,  and  per  cents  all  as  forms  of 
fractions  in  the  7th  grade.  This  treatment  has  been  found 
one  of  the  greatest  aids  in  clearing  up  the  mysteries  of  per¬ 
centage.  Another  is  that  of  later  in  the  8th  grade  teaching 
the  literal  and  the  numerical  fractions  together. 

MATHEMATICS  FOR  SERVICE 

Let  mathematics  for  service  be  the  slogan  for  the  junior 
high  school.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  Perry  move¬ 
ment  which  for  many  years  has  exerted  such  an  excellent 
influence  over  the  mathematics  teaching  in  the  LTnited 
States. 

An  element  of  this  slogan  should  be  the  application  of 
mathematics  in  a  real  business  way.  A  business  man  told 
the  writer  recently  that  the  young  people  who  enter  the 
employ  of  his  company  must  be  instructed  in  such  a  sim¬ 
ple  matter  as  calling  a  set  of  numbers  for  another  to  write 
down.  Invariably  they  call  3456  “three  thousand,  four 
hundred,  fifty-six”  in  the  place  of  “thirty-four,  fifty-six.” 
Surely  such  criticisms  of  our  schools  ought  not  to  be  possi¬ 
ble.  Unfortunately,  they  arise  only  too  frequently.  For 
construction  work  in  the  first  year  are  recommended  pro¬ 
tractors,  T-squares,  triangles,  compasses,  and  so  on,  wher¬ 
ever  each  is  found  the  most  serviceable.  Later  the  work  is 
made  more  real  by  the  use  of  tables  of  various  kinds ;  squares, 
square  roots,  interest,  logarithms,  and  others.  A  real 
mathematics  for  service  means  the  use  of  methods  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry  as  long  as  these  are  superior  to  those 
previously  found  in  our  texts.  May  we  repeat,  that  it 
must  mean  at  all  times  the  encouragement  of  pupils  to 
consider  all  of  the  various  questions  that  arise  in  their 
daily  activities  from  the  quantitative  standpoint  by  the 
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application  of  the  simplest  usable  mathematics  at  their 
command. 

Directors  of  business  and  of  industry  demand  a  greater 
facility  in  the  handling  of  integers,  common  fractions,  and 
decimals  than  is  possessed  by  the  average  young  person 
in  their  employ.  One  of  the  functions  of  the  mathematics 
teaching  of  the  junior  high  school  must  surely  be  to  meet 
this  requirement.  Whether  the  pupil  at  the  end  of  the 
9th  grade  goes  to  senior  high  school  or  takes  his  place  as  a 
wage  earner,  he  should  be  well  grounded  in  these  funda¬ 
mentals.  One  of  the  aids  to  accomplish  this  is  thru  re¬ 
views  at  the  beginning  of  the  7th  grade,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned.  It  has  also  been  found  an  excellent  practise 
to  begin  each  of  the  remaining  two  years  with  a  short  re¬ 
view  of  fundamentals.  In  addition  to  this,  problems  must 
be  used  thruout  which  give  ample  practise  in  these  funda¬ 
mentals.  No  fast  lines  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  amount 
of  this  work  that  is  necessary.  That  will  depend  upon  the 
conditions  of  the  pupils  entering  the  jum'or  high  school 
and  upon  their  aptitudes.  It  must,  however,  be  sufficient 
to  insme  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  together  with  a  reason¬ 
able  speed  in  computations. 

In  order  to  make  the  computation  work  most  effective 
it  will  be  necessary  to  create  interest  by  varying  it  from  that 
done  in  the  previous  grades.  This  may  be  accomplished 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  excellent  reviews  can 
be  attained  as  by-products  of  other  advanced  work.  Only 
a  very  few  instances  can  here  be  mentioned.  Approxima¬ 
tions,  which  are  so  grossly  neglected  in  our  schools,  will 
provide  excellent  material  thru  their  verification  by  actual 
computations.  A  study  of  degrees  of  accuracy  that  are 
possible  under  given  number  conditions  has  a  high  prac¬ 
tical  value  in  itself  as  well  as  giving  excellent  exercises 
in  judgment.  Accompanying  this  study  come  abbreviated 
operations  with  decimals,  especially  in  multiplication  and 
division.  All  of  these  computations  naturally  give  prac¬ 
tise  in  operations  with  decimals.  Other  opportunities 
lie  in  many  of  the  general  short  cuts,  in  processes  used  by 
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men  of  business  and  industry,  in  checks  upon  operations, 
in  number  contests,  and  so  on. 

PRESENT  DAY  DEMANDS 

The  need  of  economy  of  time  in  education  has  of  late 
become  a  vital  question  in  the  United  States.  Some  of  the 
results  accomplished  under  pressure  during  the  late  war  have 
led  to  an  investigation  of  the  use  of  the  pupils’  time  in 
school.  It  behooves  us  to  give  a  thoughtful  consideration 
of  this  matter  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  the  junior 
high  school.  Time  need  not  be  lost  by  requiring  the  pupils 
to  attempt  work  which  is  beyond  their  abilities  or  to  do 
work  which  they  may  clearly  find  too  simple.  As  an  il¬ 
lustration  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  matter  of  reviews 
previously  mentioned.  The  pupils  entering  junior  high  school 
need  a  very  thoro  review  in  some  school  systems,  while  in 
other  school  systems  a  very  brief  review  will  suffice.  Time 
is  also  lost  by  over-spiralization,  as  has  already  been  touched 
upon,  whenever  the  work  is  changed  so  rapidly  that  no  last¬ 
ing  impression  is  made,  it  must  be  largely  repeated  later. 
The  practise  of  giving  work  in  the  junior  high  school  which 
is  so  incomplete  that  it  must  be  taken  all  over  again  later 
in  the  senior  high  school  by  those  pupils  who  continue 
their  mathematics  further  in  the  senior  high  school  is  a  de¬ 
cided  waste  of  time.  For  instance,  the  inductive  geometry 
and  construction  work  previously  suggested  if  properly 
given,  can  form  the  basis  of  a  senior  high  school  couise  in 
demonstrative  geometry  that  includes  both  plane  and  solid 
geometry  in  one  year,  a  saving  of  half  a  year.  The  elements 
of  literal  numbers  suggested  for  the  first  and  second  years 
should  be  so  given  that  they  serve  as  a  basis  for  third  semester 
algebra  in  the  senior  high  school.  If  one  and  one-half 
years  of  geometry  and  one  year  of  algebra  are  necessary 
to  complete  this  work  in  the  senior  high  school  after  pupils 
have  finished  the  mathematics  work  in  the  junior  high 
school  we  are  marking  time  in  the  junior  high  school,  a 
thing  we  have  no  right  to  do.  Students  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  a  satisfactory  junior  high  school  cotu-se  in  mathe- 
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matics  should  be  able  during  their  senior  high  school  to 
complete  plane  and  solid  geometry  in  one  year,  physics  in 
one  year,  and  algebra  III  together  with  trigonometry  or 
college  algebra  the  final  year. 

Waste  of  time  often  indulged  in  by  teachers  thru  the 
poor  management  of  the  classroom  work  does  not  properly 
fall  within  our  province  here.  Hence  no  time  can  be  taken 
for  its  discussion,  vital  tho  the  matter  may  be. 

Men  and  women  in  every  walk  of  fife  are  today  demanding 
the  Americanization  of  our  schools.  In  no  part  of  the  school 
system  will  this  play  a  more  vital  part  than  in  the  junior 
high  school  where  the  pupils  learn  to  find  themselves  and 
to  find  their  part  in  the  community.  The  mathematics 
here  must  be  Americanized;  it  must  be  a  mathematics  for 
service.  It  should  be  a  mathematics  readily  applicable  to 
various  situations  so  that  pupils  will  acquire  the  habit  of 
looking  at  their  various  activities  from  the  quantitative 
standpoint.  Care  must  be  exercised  not  to  draw  upon  any 
one  source  too  heavily  for  material  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
sources.  For  instance,  it  would  be  easy  to  wander  from  the 
pupils’  activities  into  a  great  multiplicity  of  national 
issues  with  their  large,  meaningless  numbers  that  provide 
little  or  no  mathematical  growth. 

As  truly  Americanized  schools  are  democratic,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  create  situations  which  will  embarrass 
pupils  coming  from  homes  of  less  affluence  than  some  of 
their  fellow  pupils.  For  instance,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
encourage  pupils  to  keep  accurate  accounts  of  their  pocket 
money  and  their  expenditures,  but  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
require  them  to  bring  these  accounts  to  school  for  com¬ 
parisons.  Neither  is  it  fair  to  ask  them  to  bring  to  school 
portions  of  the  family  budget  for  comparisons.  It  may  be 
added  that  such  undemocratic  action  will  be  as  harmful 
to  the  pupils  from  the  more  affluent  homes  as  to  those 
from  the  less  affluent  homes,  altho  the  harm  may  appear 
in  a  different  way. 

The  Americanization  of  our  schools  means  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  each  boy  and  girl;  a  general  education  that  does 
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not  in  any  way  smack  of  caste.  One  boy  is  not  to  be  edu¬ 
cated  as  a  banker,  another  as  a  farmer,  another  as  a  me¬ 
chanic,  and  so  on,  while  in  the  junior  high  school.  In  a 
trade  school  the  students  are  composed  of  mature  men 
and  women  who  thru  neglect  or  lack  of  opportunities  have 
missed  an  education.  These  need  help  in  the  particular 
work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Here  specialized  instruc¬ 
tion  is  the  only  form  of  instruction  that  can  well  be  given. 
This  is  far  from  the  case  with  our  public  schools.  Here  the 
pupils  are  not  ready  to  specialize  but  must  be  given  an  edu¬ 
cation  for  service  to  every  one  in  whatever  activity  he 
may  later  be  engaged.  The  mathematics  of  the  junior 
high  school  must  hence  be  taught  for  application  in  all 
lines  of  endeavor  and  not  for  application  in  particular 
lines.  Even  tho  it  were  best  to  make  this  division  in 
the  mathematics  treatment,  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  so 
except  in  those  schools  where  they  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  prophet  who  can  divide  the  pupils  upon  entering 
junior  high  school  into  groups  according  to  the  various 
lines  of  endeavor  they  will  pursue  after  leaving  school. 
Most  people  find  their  special  abilities  rather  late  in  life. 
Surely  these  abilities  can  not  be  known  to  the  boy  or  girl 
at  the  time  of  entering  junior  high  school.  The  province 
of  the  junior  high  school  is  rather  to  be  that  of  starting  the 
pupils  upon  the  road  towards  finding  themselves  than  upon 
the  road  leading  to  some  particular  endeavor.  Hence  the 
need  of  a  general  course  in  usable  mathematics  for  the 
pupils  of  the  junior  high  school. 

Theodore  Lindquist 

State  Normal  School 
Emporia,  Kansas 
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NEGLECTED  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS 

Among  the  various  phases  of  the  impending  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  our  school  courses  there  is  probably  none  which 
has  been  formulated  so  much,  in  so  many  ways  and  phrases, 
as  that  deahng  with  industrial  or  vocational  education. 
The  necessity  for  this  reorganization  on  the  part  of  the 
schools  need  not  be  discust  in  detail;  our  whole  social 
organization  recognizes  the  validity  of  this  necessity  and 
the  educator  can  no  longer  be  deaf  to  its  voice.  Many 
school  men  are  thus  centering  their  efforts  on  the  matter 
of  what  social  progress  the  schools  may  be  expected  to  partic¬ 
ipate  in  and  how  our  curriculums  may  be  made  to  conform 
to  the  present-day  demands  along  the  line  stated.  One 
of  the  vital  questions  is :  Do  the  school  systems  render  the 
most  effective  service  to  the  masses  that  they  are  capable 
of;  do  they  make  proper  use  of  their  existing  complex 
organization  to  the  fullest  extent  in  meeting  the  new  needs 
or  must  they  perforce  be  reorganized  in  toto? 

A  very  little  retrospection  will  help  us  at  this  time. 
Like  ancestor  worship  we  are  holding  sacred  all  things  edu¬ 
cational  of  the  past.  With  each  new  swing  of  the  pendulum 
we  have  added  new  subjects  to  our  list;  each  reform  move¬ 
ment  brought  with  it  its  new  recruits  of  studies — the  marvel 
is  their  longevity  in  their  present  guise.  None  has  been 
buried,  and  we  are  contemplating  the  addition  of  others. 

But  is  it  necessary  to  make  more  complex  our  curricu¬ 
lums  already  overburdened?  But  you  say  if  we  are  to  be 
progressive,  if  we  are  to  meet  the  new  needs,  what  else 
is  there  for  us  to  do?  The  idea  that  the  elementary  school 
is  to  provide  an  education  for  all  the  children,  in  all 
their  various  needs,  has  given  rise  to  the  assumption  that 
the  schools  must  provide  all  the  activities  and  subjects 
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asked  for  by  all  the  children  and  thus  add  to  the  already 
evident  chaos.  I  hold  that  such  an  assumption  is  unwar¬ 
ranted,  and  we  should  not  entertain  this  idea  if  we  are  to 
retain  our  educational  sanity.  Rather  lies  our  salvation  in 
other  directions. 

But  do  not  misunderstand.  We  all  fully  appreciate  that 
our  curriculums  are  in  a  state  of  transition,  and  we  no 
longer  feel  that  they  are  existing  solely  for  those  preparing 
for  the  professions,  for  those  who  intend  to  go  on  with  their 
educational  march.  I  appreciate  that  we  are  entering  upon 
a  new  era  where  the  demands  of  a  universal  education 
must  receive  recognition.  I  feel  that  we  must  recognize  the 
claim  of  industrial  and  social  progress  and  provide  for 
these  needs  as  well,  and  thus  furnish  the  child  who  is  to 
enter  the  industrial  world  early  with  his  proper  share  of  his 
educational  inheritance.  I  recognize  that  this  entails  some 
kind  of  change  in  our  school  systems  and  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing. 

We  have  all  heard  it  said  that  we  are  apt  to  overdo; 
that  our  school  expenses  are  soaring  sk>"ward;  that  our 
expenses  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  service  rendered 
and  that  a  recognition  of  the  claims  made  will  burden  our 
school  system  to  the  extent  that  the  proverbial  last  straw 
will  soon  be  reached.  Before  we  entertain  such  a  notion 
let  us  review  for  a  moment  what  Dr.  Kerchensteiner  has 
said  about  a  social  or  a  vocational  education.  In  brief,  he 
states  that  the  purpose  of  such  an  education 

"  *  *  *  *  is  to  instire  personal  efficiency  and  enable  a  pupil  to 

take  that  part  in  society  that  his  capabilities  warrant;  to  become  a  useful 
citizen.” 

We  hear  on  all  sides  the  threadbare  statement  that  the 
schools  are  educating  for  citizenship,  and  we  pass  it  off 
at  that.  But  if  we  endow  such  a  purpose  with  the  words 
of  the  above  author,  we  get  a  new  inspiration.  I^et  me 
quote  again: 

“A  useful  citizen  is  one  who  contributes  by  his  work,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  to  the  attainments  by  the  state  of  its  goal,  as  a  legal  and  cultural 
community.  The  first  task  of  the  school  is  promotion,  as  far  as  may  be,  of 
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the  skill  as  well  as  the  joy  in  the  work  of  the  pupil.  The  second  task  is  the 
early  accustoming  of  the  pupil  to  placing  his  joy  and  skill  in  work  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  his  companions  and  fellow  men,  as  well  as  his  own.  The  third  task 
is  the  connecting  of  the  built-up-tradiness  for  service,  consideration  and 
ethical  devotion,  with  an  insight  into  the  purpose  of  the  State,  so  far  as  such 
an  insight  can  be  developed  in  the  pupils,  considering  their  position  and  de¬ 
gree  of  maturity.” 

This  means  complete  socialization,  development  in 
its  fullest  extent.  If  the  mind  is  well  trained,  the  hand 
skilled  and  heart  right  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
social  service  the  individual  is  capable  of  rendering. 

We  may  be  accused  that  this  is  idealism,  another  theory. 
I  grant  this  and  admit  that  idealism  is  involved.  But  if 
it  were  not  for  this  same  idealism  what  inspiration  have 
we  to  fall  back  upon?  I  pity  the  individual  who  is  devoid 
of  it.  While  we  may  not  be  able  to  bring  to  pass  all  that  is 
stated  above,  yet  we  are  in  a  position  to  do  much  more  than 
we  have  done.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  utilized  all 
of  our  educational  resources  to  the  fullest  extent,  nor  our 
personal  ones  either;  we  have  not  fully  socialized  the  con¬ 
tent  of  our  school  subjects  nor  utilized  proper  methods  to 
bring  this  about. 

As  all  our  great  works  in  music  have  a  leit  motif  so  should 
our  great  works  in  education  have  their  leit  motif.  And 
one  of  these  I  should  designate  as  a  socializing  motif.  Not 
a  motif  which  loudly  asserts  itself  by  its  blatant  trumpet 
call  at  all  stages,  but  one  which  injects  itself  subconsciously 
with  its  perfect  harmony,  to  be  accentuated  in  various 
phrases  and  measures,  yet  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  masterpiece.  This  involves  a  rearrangement 
of  our  courses  of  study  and  new  methods  as  well  as  the  in¬ 
fusion  of  a  new  spirit  into  our  work  so  that  the  pupils  them¬ 
selves  will  appreciate  the  socializing  aspect  and  bearing 
of  this  spirit;  that  they  will  recognize  its  value  as  bearing 
upon  the  future  content  of  their  lives.  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  the  social  or,  for  that  matter,  the  vocational 
content  at  an  early  stage  burdens  children  with  responsi¬ 
bilities  which  in  the  very  nature  of  things  should  be  de¬ 
ferred  as  long  as  possible;  that  vocationalization  of  early 
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education  works  for  harm  in  that  it  injects  the  elements 
of  materialism  and  sordidness  at  a  stage  when  idealism 
should  be  foremost.  Does  this  meet  the  facts?  Why  do 
children  leave  school  early  in  life?  Because  they  know 
that  the  school  has  not  met  their  needs,  has  not  been  able 
to  socialize  its  content.  Children  want  to  know  things, 
they  want  to  get  into  life  and  participate  in  the  work  of 
the  world,  they  want  to  work — not  so  often  need  it.  I  do 
not  mean  physical  work  either.  How  much  better  it 
would  be  if  we  could  hold  them  because  they  want  to  work. 
I  question  whether  there  are  many  boys  and  girls  who  have 
not  a  pretty  good  notion  of  what  they  would  like  to  do, 
even  at  an  early  stage  of  the  game,  and  they  can  recognize 
social  content  as  well  as  you  or  I.  If  this  is  so,  why  not  give 
them  that  which  they  crave  for  and  need? 

In  this  connection  there  is  another  phase  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  symphony  which  is  as  important  as  our  great  leit 
motif,  that  is  the  ideal  of  social  service,  a  motif  second  only 
in  phraseology.  So  far  we  have  accentuated  but  little  the 
altruistic  phases  of  education.  We  have  built  up  a  system 
which  is  as  care-free,  as  selfish,  as  possible,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  child — that  we  should  ask,  nay  demand,  a  re¬ 
turn  for  service  rendered,  that  the  state  has  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  it,  has  never  been  made  much  of  a  point  and,  I  fear, 
has  been  sadly  neglected.  The  war  has  brought  this  phase 
of  the  matter  to  the  fore  as  no  other  cause  could  have  and 
the  time  is  ripe  that  we  instil  in  the  minds  of  our  youth 
the  idea  that  participation  in  the  benefits  of  our  public  in¬ 
stitutions  of  necessity  entails  on  their  part  a  social  service, 
commensurate  in  a  measure  with  such  benefits — that  the 
state  expects  it  and  that  such  service  to  our  fellows  is  a 
part  of  our  life’s  work.  Is  it  not  true  that  satisfaction  in 
life,  happiness  and  all  are  directly  measurable  in  terms  of 
the  satisfaction  derived  from  the  feehng  that  one  has  done 
something  worth  while  in  this  world,  that  he  has  contrib¬ 
uted  something  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  society  and  has 
been  of  real  service  to  his  fellows  ?  Children  are  very  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  this  argument  if  the  matter  is  put  up  to  them  thru 
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the  right  kind  of  training.  They  certainly  react  in  the 
measure  that  this  vital  social  fact  is  brought  before  them. 

If  we  concede  the  above  statements,  how  will  we  go 
about  it  to  reconcile  our  work  with  them?  I  believe  we 
can  do  much  without  revising  in  any  great  measme  our 
courses  of  study — ^by  changing  the  attitude  of  the  teacher 
who  will  recognize  the  claims,  by  better-prepared  teachers 
with  a  broader  outlook  and  more  teaching  spirit,  a  spirit 
which  is  progressive,  which  recognizes  oim  new  needs  and 
is  willing  to  cooperate,  a  spirit  which  is  not  afraid  to  learn 
in  the  new  order  of  things. 

I  am  not  arraigning  our  teaching  force,  goodness  knows 
they  are  an  unselfish  lot,  giving  service  where  angels  fear 
to  tread  and  devoted  to  the  cause  to  a  fault.  What  I  am 
trying  to  convey  is  that  we  have  not  seized  upon  all  our 
resources  and  opportunities  to  bring  about  the  desirable 
results  set  forth,  that  we  have  potentialities  for  doing  that 
very  thing  and  that  training  for  the  teaching  profession 
should  bring  about  the  recognition  of  such  potentialities. 
But  let  me  be  specific. 

Possibly  the  various  forms  of  handwork  which  we  have 
in  our  schools  lend  themselves  most  readily  to  the  thought 
I  have  in  mind,  and  I  will  use  them  freely  as  examples.  We 
have  primary  handwork,  intermediate  handwork,  manual 
training,  domestic  science  and  art,  but  I  believe  they 
are  not  serving  us  to  the  extent  that  they  should,  that  we 
have  not  utilized  them  as  means  for  attaining  serviceable, 
social  ends.  Under  the  above  main  headings  we  have  varied 
acti\dties  such  as  paper  and  cardboard  work,  weaving  and 
work  in  textiles,  raphia  work,  clay  modeling,  woodwork, 
cooking,  sewing,  printing,  etc.  They  too  often  serve  as 
ends  in  themselves,  not  as  means  to  an  end  which  possesses 
real  social  significance  in  the  broader  sense.  Can  these  not 
be  utilized  more  fully  in  the  desirable  direction? 

In  our  work  in  paper  and  cardboard  there  are  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  drive  home  vocational  and  social  facts,  facts  of  an 
intensely  interesting  character,  such  as:  paper  making, 
wood  pulp,  sulphite,  rag  and  wood  papers,  linen  ledgers. 
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bonds,  news,  water  marks,  plain  and  laid  .flats,  colored 
flats,  covers,  plate  papers,  cardboards,  jute  and  lope  manila, 
cloth  and  binder’s  boards,  bristols,  enameled  and  ply  boards, 
weighted  and  calendered  papers.  Folio,  demy,  cap,  etc., 
sizes.  Why  is  writing  paper  cut  certain  sizes?  What  is 
meant  by  quarto,  duo  decimo?  Why  is  most  of  our 
examination  paper  cut  8V2'  X  ii '?  How  is  paper  made 
and  tested?  Why  is  it  that  paper  has  a  grain?  How  is 
hand-made  paper  made?  These  are  all  facts  which  can  be 
demonstrated  to  fifth-grade  children.  You  can  test  paper — 
they  can.  You  can  show  dozens  of  kinds  of  papers  by  means 
of  samples  obtained  most  anywhere  and  at  all  times.  Op¬ 
portunities  for  arithmetic  in  cutting  and  laying  out  paper 
for  book  work  are  unlimited  and  represent  actuali¬ 
ties.  Why  has  paper  risen  so  in  price;  is  wood  pulp  im¬ 
ported  free;  what  does  it  cost  a  newspaper  for  print  paper; 
are  you  getting  real  value  when  buying  paper?  These  are 
some  of  the  hundreds  of  questions  which  are  open  for  dis¬ 
cussion  in  this  one  subject  alone. 

How  about  the  work  in  weaving  and  sewing  and  tex¬ 
tiles?  Do  your  boys  and  girls  know  how  ordinary  cloth 
is  made?  How  cotton  and  linen  goods  are  woven?  Do 
they  know  what  a  Jacquard  machine  is?  Do  they  know 
that  the  warp  and  woof  of  their  little  looms  are  relatively 
the  same  as  those  of  the  finest  linen  and  silk  goods?  Do 
they  know  that  an  endless  variety  of  textures  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  combinations  of  over-  and  underweaving?  Have 
they  tried  this  on  their  little  looms?  Can  they  recognize 
woolens,  cottons  and  linens  and  test  them?  Do  they 
know  that  the  strength  of  the  goods  is  in  a  great  measure 
determined  by  the  strength  of  the  warp?  Have  your 
children  ever  had  the  opportunity  to  dissect  various  weaves 
in  the  schoolroom,  analyze  them  and  reproduce  them  on 
their  looms?  Do  they  know  how  moires  and  changeable 
silks  are  produced?  How  printed  goods  are  made?  Why 
some  ginghams  are  more  expensive  than  others?  How 
the  various  raw  materials  are  converted  into  the  thread 
used  on  the  looms?  Have  they  learned  all  about  the  silk 
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worm  industry?  What  the  difference  is  between  Brussels, 
Wiltons  a^id  ingrain  carpets?  How  oriental  rugs  are 
woven  and  the  influence  of  the  rug  industry  on  the  peoples 
of  the  East?  Why  are  orientals  so  expensive  and  why  can 
we  not  reproduce  them? 

Are  your  girls  using  a  sewing  machine  or  do  they  have  to 
wait  until  they  get  into  the  high  school  before  they  are 
officially  made  acquainted  with  them?  I  will  wager  they 
use  one  at  home — why  not  in  school?  Boys  do  not  take 
kindly  to  cooking  or  sewing  as  a  rule.  Have  you  tried  camp 
cooking  or  emergency  sewing?  They  take  to  these.  Have 
your  boys  made  a  real  loom  large  enough  for  a  good-sized 
rag  rug?  Maybe  you  have  neglected  a  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  socializing  content. 

Have  you  clay  modeling  in  your  school?  You  make  sculp¬ 
tures  in  clay,  tiles  and  plaques,  candlesticks  and  bowls — 
you  are  instiling  first  principles  of  art,  and  that  is  good 
and  well.  But  do  your  children  know  how  bricks  are 
made,  how  the  various  kinds  are  produced?  What  is  the 
difference  between  common  and  pressed  or  wire-cut  brick? 
Why  the  old  brick  yard  is  a  thing  of  the  past?  How  bricks 
were  made  of  old  and  why  we  now  make  bricks  without 
straw?  The  history"  of  the  potter’s  craft  and  the  making 
of  bricks  have  within  them  the  elements  of  historical  pathos. 
Have  your  boys  made  a  simple  potter’s  wheel  and  have  you 
made  real  pottery?  What  distinguishes  good  from  poor 
ware  and  where  are  the  finer  wares  made?  W^hy  can  we 
not  make  them  here  in  our  country?  What  is  Satsuma, 
Dresden  and  Haviland  ware?  What  is  there  about  Japanese 
pottery  that  excels?  Shall  I  continue? 

How  about  basketry  and  raphia  work?  Dare  I  ask 
what  reed  is  or  cane,  or  splints?  How  are  baskets  made 
commercially?  Not  a  far  step  to  the  Indian,  Alaskan, 
Chilean,  Oriental  or  African  basket.  Their  manufacture 
is  tied  up  with  the  history  of  the  nations  and  reflects  the 
traits  of  the  races.  Possibly  we  could  drag  in  history 
and  geography. 

Let  us  look  at  manual  training  in  the  light  of  the  fore- 
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going.  I  believe  we  have  sinned  more  under  the  guise  of 
manual  training  than  years  of  penitence  will  make  up 
for — it  is  not  even  training  of  the  mind  thru  the  hand.  Ye 
shades  of  Otto  Salomon !  Frankly  it  is  nearly  always 
busy  work  so  far  as  real  ends  are  concerned  and  the  use  of 
the  subject  towards  real  social  ends  is  sadly  neglected.  The 
benefits  are  circumspectional  not  directed,  and  in  but  few 
cases  is  a  real  end  sought  after. 

But  what  exceptional  opportunities  are  thus  lost!  Here 
is  our  opportunity  for  doing  real  directed  work  having  a 
tremendous  socializing  value,  the  desired  characteristics 
of  vocationalism  and  one  which  may  be  utilized  to  that 
end  freely  and  with  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  pupils. 
Why  have  we  not  seized  the  opportunity  sooner?  Possi¬ 
bly  because  the  call  has  not  been  heard  until  of  late  and 
possibly  because  the  work  was  still  steeped  in  its  tradi¬ 
tional  aspects  and  possibly  also  because  its  teachers  did 
not  fully  reahze  its  scope  on  the  side  of  practicality  and 
real  social  significance.  We  know  the  average  teacher 
considers  himself  slightly  above  the  vocational  aspects  of 
the  work  and  likes  to  lean  more  on  the  side  of  education, 
pedagogical  values,  psychological  significance,  and  other 
stock  stuff,  while  the  man  of  work  looks  down  with  supreme 
contempt  upon  the  work  done  in  the  school.  Leaving  the 
practical  man  out  of  the  discussion,  why  should  the  manual 
training  teacher  be  impractical,  teach  for  teaching’s  sake 
and  seek  no  particular  end  which  will  stand  the  test  of  so¬ 
ciety  at  large?  I  do  not  advocate  a  commercial  standard 
of  production  for  the  school  shops,  but  I  do  beheve  that 
there  should  be  laid  the  foundation  for  subsequent  work 
of  a  more  finished  character.  I  would  consider  the  train¬ 
ing  preeminently  socializing,  pre- vocational.  There  are 
no  difficulties  in  the  way  except  perhaps  the  teacher.  The 
vocational  atmosphere,  that  illusive  and  intangible  thing 
which  makes  for  efficiency,  can  only  be  obtained  by  one 
who  has  gone  thru  the  mill  and  I  am  sure  there  are  plenty 
of  opportunities  for  this. 

Do  we  want  to  turn  our  boys  into  carpenters  and  black- 
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smiths  or  mill  hands?  Of  course  not  necessarily  unless  it 
is  desired  by  the  pupil.  But  the  value  lies  deeper.  In 
spite  of  the  theories  of  certain  people  I  believe  in  the  phys¬ 
ical  and  psychological  transference  of  activities;  the  skill, 
habits  of  industry,  orderliness  and  everytliing  entailed  in 
such  directed  activities  have  set  up  habit  tracts  which  are 
sure  to  serve  their  stead  in  usefulness,  not  only  along  the 
specific  fines  but  in  other  directions  as  well,  while  the  shop 
atmosphere  is  only  a  forerunner  of  that  condition  which 
nine-tenths  of  the  pupils  are  fore-ordained  to  encounter 
in  life’s  work.  The  moral  side  is  as  valuable.  What 
can  not  be  done  under  skilful  guidance  to  set  up  standards 
of  honesty,  self-reliance  and  independence  of  thought 
and  action;  how  well  adapted  to  clear  and  well-defined 
mental  processes  and  mechanical  insight,  if  I  might  use  the 
latter  term.  Call  it  what  you  will,  this  work  does  engender 
what  I  might  term,  with  apologies  to  Dr.  Bagley,  social 
idealism.  We  surely  all  agree  that  this  is  desirable.  Can 
it  be  done?  I  am  sure  of  it. 

Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  that  the  same  ideal 
may  be  attained  thru  subjects  other  than  those  mentioned? 
Reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  all  may  be  treated 
in  the  same  way  by  providing  real  contact  with  actuali¬ 
ties.  We  need  not  teach  spelling  by  going  to  the  dictionary, 
but  by  writing  out  the  words — we  do  not  spell  orally  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  schoolroom,  but  we  spell  by  writing  the  words. 
Nor  should  the  choice  be  left  to  the  spelling  book,  but  it 
should  be  left  to  the  teacher  to  vitalize  her  work  in  other 
subjects.  The  child  is  interested  in  that  which  touches 
upon  his  own  fife  and  experiences  and  not  in  concatena¬ 
tions  or  the  irremediable.  The  subject  of  arithmetic  is  too 
obviously  social  and  yet  what  abstractions  do  we  find  and 
what  sins  are  committed  under  the  name  of  mathematics. 
Language  should  be  vital  and  like  all  other  subjects  should 
touch  on  the  child’s  own  experiences  and  interests.  We 
will  get  a  far  better  essay  on  why  I  did  not  prepare  my 
lesson  yesterday  than  a  composition  on  the  ouster.  The 
pupils  should  write  to  a  great  extent  on  their  own  problems 
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and  not  on  some  abstruse  subject.  Geography,  happily, 
seem  to  have  been  really  vitalized  early  and  completely 
reorganized.  And  so  we  might  mention  many  other  cases. 
The  examples  cited  more  or  less  in  detail  are  sufficient  to 
show  the  method  which  may  be  pursued  in  nearly  all 
cases.  The  desirability  can  not  be  questioned  and  the 
method  is  rather  obvious.  Wherein  lies  the  problem? 

We  are  thus  confronted  with  the  real  problem,  the  teacher, 
for  after  all  it  is  due  to  him  that  success  will  follow  or  dis¬ 
aster  impend.  What  would  I  have  of  the  teachers?  Are 
they  not  overburdened  enough  with  subjects  galore?  Would 
you  have  them  spend  additional  years  in  preparation? 
But  do  we  call  for  more  subjects?  Does  socializing  of  con¬ 
tent  call  for  more  years  of  preparation? 

I  do  not  believe  either  is  essential  or  necessary,  tho  it 
may  be  desirable.  But  I  feel  that  teachers  have  not  util¬ 
ized  their  fund  of  knowledge  or  have  they  been  trained 
to  make  use  of  it  to  the  best  advantage.  I  am  not  advo¬ 
cating  specialists  except  for  certain  well-established  sub¬ 
jects.  The  regular  teachers  are  fully  able  to  meet  the 
situation  under  proper  conditions.  How  about  the  paper 
work,  does  that  not  take  special  and  expert  knowledge? 
You  need  not  be  an  expert  to  teach  all  the  things  I  have 
mentioned  under  that  topic,  simply  go  after  the  informa¬ 
tion.  Have  you  ever  visited  a  paper  house  and  talked 
with  the  expert?  Have  you  ever  visited  a  warehouse 
and  talked  with  the  store-keeper?  You  will  be  cheer¬ 
fully  received  and  information  given  for  you  in  great 
quantities.  Have  you  ever  read  a  book  on  paper  making 
or  really  tried  to  get  first-hand  information  on  this  and  other 
topics?  There  must  be  numerous  samples  of  textiles,  all 
kinds  of  weaves  and  cloths — why  not  make  good  use  of 
them?  There  are  plenty  of  good  books  on  textiles  and  the’ 
buyers  from  the  various  dry  goods  houses  are  always  will¬ 
ing  to  dispense  information.  So  with  nearly  all  subjects 
taught.  I  grant  you  it  takes  perseverance,  initiative, 
ingenuity  and  gumption  to  do  all  these  things,  but  we 
must  all  of  us  have  these  qualities  if  we  are  to  successfully 
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cope  with  the  numerous  situations  which  arise  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession.  Of  course  it  is  so  easy  to  use  predigested 
and  pre-organized  teaching  material — it  is  all  there  for  us 
to  get  right  off  the  educational  platter.  What  we  must 
do  is  to  seek  out  other  material  and  cook  a  different  educa¬ 
tional  meal,  a  meal  in  which  content  is  spiced  with  interest 
and  lavishly  garnished  with  the  green  of  socialization. 
That  meal  will  be  revitalizing  and  will  endow  the  pupils 
with  new  life  and  vigor. 

I  am  not  advocating  spending  several  additional  years 
in  study  nor  do  I  advocate  a  specialist’s  view-point — that 
would  be  fatal  where  the  interests  are  so  adverse,  but  I  do 
advocate  a  broader  training,  a  training  which  would  give 
analytical  insight  into  subject  matter  and  provide  the  power 
to  seize  upon  the  vital  elements  contained  therein.  I 
would  advocate  a  training  which  not  only  includes  the 
essentials  but  one  which  also  includes  an  appreciation  of 
art,  literature  and  music,  one  which  has  within  it  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  successfully  meeting  new  needs  as  they  arise,  one 
which  makes  for  optimism  and  enthusiasm  and  which 
lays  the  foundation  for  progress  and  inspires  to  great  ef¬ 
forts.  May  our  teachers  become  social  workers. 

H.  W.  Schmidt 


Madison,  Wis. 


IV 


THE  NEW  SYNTHESIS 

AN  APPROACH  THRU  THE  STUDY  OP  ENGEISH 

It  might  be  well  at  the  outset  to  explain  what  is  meant 
by  synthetic  choice  of  subject  matter.  But  such  an  ex¬ 
planation  must  inevitably  proceed  from  a  survey  of  the  cm- 
rent  practise  of  placing  before  the  student  models  of  good 
composition  that  seeing,  he  may  put  into  effect  the  methods 
used  by  good  writers  and  hope  for  like  results.  The  value 
of  such  a  method  need  not  for  the  moment  concern  us,  as 
we  are  interested  primarily  in  the  subject  matter  of  these 
models  and  the  motives  which  prompt  its  selection  and 
arrangement.  As  might  be  expected,  the  earliest  type  of 
such  books  of  selections  was  developed  upon  the  principle 
of  division  into  the  four  forms  of  discourse:  exposition, 
argument,  description,  narration.  This  plan  has  obvious 
advantages  from  the  teacher’s  standpoint  in  spite  of  the 
overlapping  of  the  divisions  in  actual  practise.  The  em¬ 
phasis  in  such  selections  was  frankly  upon  form  and  struc¬ 
ture  ;  the  stimulation  of  the  student  by  means  of  interesting 
subject  matter  was  clearly  secondary,  or,  as  indicated  by 
some  of  the  selections,  wholly  absent  from  the  mind  of  the 
compiler. 

Later  came  those  books  which  aimed,  by  means  of  subject 
matter  in  the  form  of  essays,  to  stimulate  the  mind  of  the 
student  and  furnish  him  with  a  stock  of  ideas.  These 
ideas  were  all  good  in  themselves,  but  set  down  without 
much  thought  of  arrangement.  The  subjects  dealt  mostly 
with  science  and  literature,  ranging  in  difficulty  from  the 
simple  scientific  definition  or  biographical  sketch  to  such 
essays  as  Arnold’s  Sweetness  and  light  and  Spencer’s  Rhythm 
of  motion.  Considerations  of  structure  and  form  which 
determined  exclusively  the  plan  of  the  first  groups  of  selec- 
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tions,  were,  for  the  most  part,  blithely  swept  aside.  The 
business  of  analysis  of  these  models  was  left  altogether  to 
the  classroom. 

Still  a  third  class  of  books  of  models  may  be  distinguished ; 
books  with  a  specially  defined  purpose  beside  that  of  furnish¬ 
ing  models  of  form,  or  ideas,  or  both.  This  class  might  well 
be  divided  into  two  sub-classes:  essays  which  deal  with 
separate  forms  of  composition  like  exposition,  argument, 
or  narrative;  and  those  which  deal  with  a  particular  group 
interest,  and  which,  by  an  appeal  to  that  interest,  aim 
to  focus  the  attention  of  the  student  more  effectively  upon 
the  business  of  writing  English  composition.  I  associate 
in  this  second  class  those  recent  collections  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  engineering  students  and  agricultural  students, 
and  those  on  the  issues  and  questions  of  the  war  and 
reconstruction. 

In  those  books  which  deal  with  a  single  type  of  composi¬ 
tion,  we  have  a  return  to  the  emphasis  on  form,  the  selec¬ 
tions  resolving  themselves  into  examples  of  the  different 
modes  of  exposition,  narrative,  etc.  No  great  pains  is 
taken  in  the  choice  of  subject  matter  to  present  a  compre¬ 
hensive  range  of  material  from  the  ideas’  side.  As  to  the 
second  group:  obviously  those  books  which  appeal  to  the 
interest  of  college  men  and  women  as  a  group,  such  as 
College  life  and  College  and  the  future,  do  so  on  the  theory 
that  the  college  organization  represents  in  miniature  the 
world  of  actual  affairs,  at  least  so  far  as  certain  social  and 
ethical  interests  are  concerned.  But  that  the  academic 
and  general  point  of  view  has  failed  to  satisfy  the  varied 
study  interests  in  our  modern  colleges  and  universities  is 
reflected  in  the  appearance  with  increasing  frequency, 
of  a  new  grouping;  e.  g.,  English  and  engineering,  Essays  for 
engineering  students,  and  publications  especially  designed 
for  agricultural  students.  Consideration  of  these  publica¬ 
tions  brings  before  us  a  new  issue. 

Selection  of  subject  matter  which  was  originally  deter¬ 
mined  by  form  exclusively,  then  by  content  exclusively, 
has  come  to  be  determined  by  content  conditioned  upon 
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the  special  interest  of  a  group,  broadly  representative  in 
the  case  of  the  college,  narrowly  restricted  in  the  case  of 
these  latter  publications.  The  underlying  theory  seems 
to  be  that  in  order  to  be  effective,  such  selections  must  be 
adapted  more  and  more  closely  to  the  specific  vocational 
interest  of  the  student.  As  the  author  of  one  of  these 
collections  says  in  his  preface:  “They  (books  of  selected 
essays)  have  been,  without  exception,  of  a  general  nature 
and  not  specifically  adapted  to  students  in  technical  courses. 
The  essays  (of  his  own  book)  have  been  grouped  so  as  to 
indicate  the  large  problems  which  the  agriculturist  as  a 
professional  man — in  common  with  other  men — must 
necessarily  confront  and  study.” 

In  contrast  with  the  various  methods  above  described,  the 
synthetic  principle  as  applied  to  choice  of  subject  matter, 
attempts  to  acquaint  the  student,  in  some  sort  of  related 
order,  with  the  principal  divisions  of  knowledge  as  they 
fall  under  the  heads  of  science,  art  and  philosophy.  I 
mean  literally  that  a  group  of  selections  chosen  upon  this 
principle  should  represent  pure  science  in  the  broad  mean¬ 
ing  of  that  term,  including  discussions  centering  about 
physics,  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  the  biological  and 
physical  sciences.  Social  science  should  be  represented 
at  least  by  education,  economics,  sociology,  history,  and 
political  science.  Art  should  have  a  place,  balancing  as 
well  as  may  be  science;  and  should  be  represented  in  its 
concrete  forms  by  architecture,  music,  painting  and  draw¬ 
ing,  literature.  Philosophy,  introducing  problems  of  science 
or  of  art  which  have  been  raised  into  the  sphere  of  philo¬ 
sophical  discussion,  should  have  its  place.  Here,  too, 
should  be  included  those  ethical  discussions  of  manners 
and  morals  which  are  so  important  in  shaping  student 
ideals.  Certainly  there  may  be  other  subjects  than  those 
I  have  mentioned  which  might  be  included,  and  it  would 
be  pedantic  to  insist  that  some  I  have  included  might  not 
be  left  out.  The  essential  notion — aside  from  the  detail 
of  choosing  particular  subjects — is  that  the  total  effect 
shall  be  to  give  the  student  a  clear  notion  of  the  whole  ex- 
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tent  of  the  field  of  knowledge;  and,  by  establishing  some  co¬ 
herent  relation  between  the  different  subjects,  suggest  to 
him  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  knowledge.  As  a  practical 
means  of  accomplishing  this  second  object,  no  better  way 
can  be  found  than  to  require  the  student  to  relate  each 
subject  in  turn  to  his  own  major  vocational  interest. 

This  idea  as  applied  to  education  is  not  new.  Newman 
emphasizes  this  plan  of  study  thruout  The  idea  of  a 
university.  It  is  the  essence  of  Herbert  Spencer’s 
philosophy;  it  is  reiterated  by  Huxley  in  his  essay  On 
science  and  art  in  relation  to  education  and  elsewhere. 
The  same  view  is  presented  in  the  inaugural  address  of 
President  Meiklejohn,  of  Amherst.  But  the  adaptation 
of  the  idea  to  the  teaching  of  English  composition  is,  so 
far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  observe,  a  novel  one. 
That  there  is  a  tendency  in  this  direction  is  evident  in  one 
or  two  books  of  selections.^ 

Grouping  according  to  the  synthetic  principle  need  not 
be  complicated  with  a  redivision  according  to  forms  of  dis¬ 
course;  it  should  preferably  deal  with  a  single  form  of  dis¬ 
course  such  as  exposition.  Selection  according  to  this 
principle  would  not  cater  to  any  special  or  group  interest 
since  it  would  favor  equally  all  groups.  Such  a  book  of 
selections  would  have  not  only  the  advantage  of  placing 
before  the  student  good  models  for  study  and  analysis;  it 
would,  by  opening  up  the  whole  field  of  knowledge  to  his 
view,  have  a  positive  educational  value  of  the  utmost  signif¬ 
icance  for  the  student  in  college,  university,  and  technical 
school  today. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  with  tiresome  iteration  by  writers 
on  educational  topics,  the  “influence  more  profoundly 
modifying  our  conceptions  of  liberal  education  than  any 
other,  has  been  the  advent  of  modem  physical  science.’’ 
Under  the  successive  encroachments  of  science  in  our 
school  and  college  curriculums,  the  classics,  and  with  them 
must  be  included  philosophy,  have  constantly  given  ground; 

*  Roe  and  Elliott:  English  prose,  Longmans.  Scott  and  Zeitlin: 
Essays  for  college  English,  Macmillan  Co. 
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with  the  result  that  the  burden  of  keeping  education  liberal 
and  humane  has  fallen  largely  upon  the  modem  languages, 
and  especially  upon  the  mother  tongue.  That  this  was 
destined  to  take  place  was  early  pointed  out  by  Professor 
William  P.  Atkinson,  professor  of  English  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  in  a  paper  published  in 
the  Popular  Science  Monthly  in  November,  1873.^  To 
quote  briefly  from  this  paper: 

"I  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  we  are  presently  to  have,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  exclusive  or  almost  exclusive  use  of  classical  languages  and  litera¬ 
tures,  as  the  main  disciplinary  element  in  liberal  education,  a  systematic 
study  of  the  English  language  and  a  recognition  of  its  literature  as  primary, 
not  secondary.” 

This  same  thought  finds  an  echo  in  the  preface  of  two 
later  writers:^ 

“Thus  English  composition,  which  in  many  courses  in  our  larger  insti¬ 
tution  is  now  almost  the  only  non-special  study,  can  be  made  a  direct  means 
of  liberalization  in  the  meaning  and  art  of  life,  as  well  as  an  instrument  for 
correct  and  effective  writing.” 

Professor  Paul  Shorey,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
has  repeatedly  pointed  out  the  shifts  in  emphasis  which  have 
resulted  from  the  substitution  of  science  for  the  classics, 
but  nowhere  more  powerfully  than  in  The  assault  on 
humanism ^  This  materialistic  spirit  in  education,  which 
gained  increasing  impetus  in  the  second  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  has  seriously  altered  standards  in  most 
of  the  colleges  of  the  country.  President  Meiklejohn,  in 
his  inaugural  address  delivered  in  1912,  presents  an  his¬ 
torical  view  of  the  issue  in  a  striking  passage  which  I  quote 
at  length: 

“But  with  the  invention  of  methods  of  scientific  investigation  and  dis¬ 
covery  there  came  pouring  into  the  mind  of  Europe  great  masses  of  intellectual 
material,  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry.  This  content  it  could  not  for  a 
time  understand,  could  not  relate  to  what  it  already  knew.  The  old  boundary 
lines  did  not  enclose  the  new  fields,  the  old  explanations  and  interpretations 
would  not  fit  the  new  facts.  Knowledge  had  not  grown,  it  had  simply  been 
enlarged,  and  the  two  masses  of  content,  the  old  and  the  new,  stood  facing 
each  other  with  no  common  ground  of  understanding.  Here  was  the  intel- 

*  Reprinted  in  English  and  engineering,  Aydelotte,  McGraw-Hill. 

»  Roe  and  Elliott:  English  prose. 

*  Atlantic  Monthly,  December,  1917. 
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lectual  task  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  early  modern  thought  of  Europe:  to 
reestablish  the  unity  of  knowledge,  to  discover  the  relationships  between 
these  apparently  hostile  bodies  of  judgments,  to  know  the  world  again,  but 
with  all  the  added  richness  of  the  new  insights  and  the  new  information. 
This  was  the  work  of  Leibnitz  and  Spinoza,  of  Kant  and  Hegel,  and  those 
who  labored  with  them.  And  in  a  very  considerable  measure  the  task  had 
been  accomplished,  order  had  been  restored.  But  again  with  the  inrush  of 
the  newer  discoveries,  first  in  the  field  of  biology  and  then  later  in  the  world 
of  human  relationships,  the  difficulties  have  returned  multiplied  a  thousand 
fold.  Every  day  sees  a  new  field  of  facts  opened  up,  a  new  method  of  in¬ 
vestigation  invented,  a  new  department  of  knowledge  established.  And  in 
the  rush  of  it  all  these  new  sciences  come  merely  as  additions,  not  to  be  undei- 
stood  but  simply  numbered,  not  to  be  interpreted  but  simply  listed  in  the  great 
collection  of  separate  fields  of  knowledge  *  *  ♦  But  at  the  same  time 

these  separate  groups  of  judgment  are  left  standing  side  by  side  with  no  in¬ 
telligible  connections,  no  establishment  of  relationships,  no  interpretation 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  insist  upon  it  with  each  of  the  fields  taken  by  itself. 

"If  I  say  that  our  knowledge  is  at  present  a  collection  of  scattered  ob¬ 
servations  about  the  world  rather  than  an  understanding  of  it,  fairness  com¬ 
pels  the  admission  that  the  failure  is  due  to  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the 
situation  and  to  the  novelty  of  the  problems  presented.  If  I  cry  out  against 
the  agnosticism  of  our  people,  it  is  not  as  one  who  has  escaped  from  it,  nor  as 
one  who  would  point  the  way  back  to  the  older  synthesis,  but  simply  as  one 
who  believes  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  reconstruction,  for  a  new  synthesis.’ 

Since  this  was  written  a  great  world  war  has  been  fought,’ 
bringing  us  every  day  still  new  facts,  new  methods  of  in¬ 
vestigation,  new  departments  of  knowledge  established. 
The  attempt  at  a  relating  of  these  facts  in  some  order 
which  the  student  can  comprehend  is  no  less  imperative 
now  than  at  any  former  time.  That  this  synthesizing  of 
knowledge  is  of  primary  importance  in  any  effective  scheme 
of  education  is  subscribed  to  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
Cardinal  Newman:^ 

"There  is  no  enlargement  unless  there  be  a  comparison  of  ideas  one  with 
another,  as  they  come  before  the  mind,  and  a  systematizing  of  them  *  * 

And  therefore  a  truly  great  intellect,  and  recognized  to  be  such  by  the  common 
opinion  of  mankind,  *  *  is  one  which  takes  a  connected  view  of  old 

and  new,  past  and  present,  far  and  near,  and  which  has  an  insight  into  the 
influence  of  all  these  one  on  another  without  which  there  is  no  whole  and  no 
center.  It  possesses  the  knowledge,  not  only  of  things,  but  also  of  their 
mutual  and  true  relations;  knowledge,  considered  not  merely  as  acquirement, 
but  as  philosophy.” 

With  few  exceptions,  editors  of  books  of  selections  give 
no  hint  that  they  have  any  clear  notion  of  this  new  obliga- 

•  Idea  of  a  university,  Discourse  VI  Section  5. 
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tion  which  has  fallen  upon  the  English  language  of  supply¬ 
ing  the  liberal  element  in  education.  In  fact,  it  seems  fair 
to  draw  the  conclusion  that  teachers  of  English  composi¬ 
tion  have,  for  the  most  part,  fallen  into  one  of  two  errors: 
either  they  have  kept  their  instruction  exclusively  within 
the  field  of  pure  literature,  thus  failing  to  give  the  subject 
vitality  for  those  students  whose  interests  are  with  other 
subjects ;  or,  in  their  attempts  to  make  this  vital  connection 
with  related  subjects,  they  have  become  victims  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  by  too  strict  limitation,  by  subordinat¬ 
ing  the  humane  and  spiritual  elements  of  the  subject  to 
the  uses  of  material  pursuits,  have  not  only  neutralized 
it  as  a  liberalizing  influence  in  the  educational  program,  but 
have  seriously  depreciated  its  value  as  a  direct  means  of 
that  higher  intellectual  training  of  which  Newman  speaks. 

The  teacher  at  this  point  may  well  come  to  his  own 
defense  to  ask  whether  it  is  his  proper  business  to  teach 
English  composition,  or  to  take,  like  Bacon,  “all  knowledge 
for  his  province.”  There  are  evident  disadvantages  from 
the  pedigogical  standpoint  for  an  English  teacher  who  has 
been  trained  in  the  school  of  Chaucer,  Spencer,  Shakespeare, 
and  Milton;  who  has  been  schooled  in  the  romantic  atmos¬ 
phere  of  nineteenth  century  literature  by  men  who  had 
come  to  depreciate  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  eighteenth — 
disadvantages  in  plenty  for  grasping  the  point  of  view  of 
the  young  man  of  the  twentieth  whose  mind  is  under  the 
magic  spell  of  modern  science. 

That  such  a  presentation  of  the  subject  in  its  related 
aspects  may  be  difficult  seems  to  furnish  its  own  moral. 
Narrowness  of  view,  which  the  teacher  of  a  liberal  subject 
is  most  prone  co  declaim  against,  is  nowhere  so  out  of  place 
as  when  applied  to  the  teaching  of  a  liberal  subject.  The 
study  of  literature  or  composition  divorced  from  life  as 
it  manifests  itself  in  the  pursuits  of  science  and  of  art,  is 
just  as  narrow  and  more  contemptible  than  chemistry  or 
physics  studied  after  the  same  fashion.  This  insistence 
upon  the  absolute  rather  than  the  relative  importance  of 
English  for  the  average  student  has  done  much  to  create 
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a  dislike  for  English  study,  with  consequent  weakening  of 
discipline  in  the  course  in  an  attempt  to  overcome  this  dis¬ 
like. 

Certainly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  specialist,  much 
of  the  comment  upon  related  subjects  in  the  field  of  science 
and  art  will  be  superficial;  it  need  not  be  inaccurate.  We 
may  say  with  Arnold:®  “The  great  results  of  the  scientific 
investigation  of  nature  we  are  agreed  upon  knowing,  but 
how  much  of  our  study  are  we  bound  to  give  to  the  processes 
by  which  these  results  are  reached?  The  results  have 
their  visible  bearing  on  human  life.”  The  question  is 
whether  the  teacher  recognizes  the  primary  obligation  of 
his  subject  to  counteract  the  narrowness  of  specialization; 
to  shift  the  emphasis  from  fact-gathering  to  fact-comparing ; 
to  get  before  the  student’s  mind  the  fact  that  education 
means  not  the  accumulation  of  knowledge,  but  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  mental  power.  And  furthermore,  thru  the  study 
of  composition  as  an  art  in  comparison  with  the  other  arts, 
the  teacher  should  be  ready  to  recognize  the  esthetic  and 
spiritual  values;  to  confess  the  fact,  that  what  we  aim  to 
turn  out  from  our  institutions  of  learning  are  not  merely 
engineers,  agriculturists,  home  science  experts,  and  teach¬ 
ers  of  this  and  that,  but  men  and  women. 

Finally,  there  is  involved  in  our  notion  of  synthetic 
choice  and  arrangement  of  material,  the  teaching  of  com¬ 
position  not  only  from  the  side  of  structure  and  form, 
but  the  teaching  of  it  as  an  art  of  expression  in  association 
with  the  other  arts.  Our  educational  program  seems  at 
once  saturated  with  the  spirit  of  materialism  and  intel- 
lectualism.  In  fact  we  may  find  ourselves  in  very  good  com¬ 
pany  if  we  say  that  the  business  of  college  and  university 
education  is  alone  the  training  of  the  intellect.  But  there 
are  signs  and  wonders  appearing  everywhere  today  por¬ 
tending  that  the  great  problems  of  our  human  relations 
are  to  be  settled,  not  by  science,  but  by  a  more  complete 
knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with  human  nature. 


•  Literature  and  science. 
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It  is  the  function  of  art  to  discipline  the  emotions,  to 
train  the  taste,  to  awaken  a  sense  of  beauty,  to  provide  a 
release  for  the  individual  from  the  tedium  and  complexity  of 
our  modern  civilization.  While  our  chief  business  must 
be  with  the  minds  of  our  students,  we  must  recognize  that 
they,  as  we,  live  mainly  through  the  senses.  The  fact  that 
the  opportunity  exists  to  relate  the  daily  life  of  the  student 
to  his  work  by  the  study  of  composition  as  an  art  has  been 
all  but  ignored.  Such  a  study,  associating  literature  with 
the  other  arts,  will  open  up  for  the  student  new  vistas 
of  knowledge,  and  better  than  that,  give  him  a  new  idea 
of  the  si^ificance  of  art  principles  as  they  apply  in  the 
world  of  affairs.  For  at  no  former  time  have  breadth  of 
vision,  imagination,  sympathy,  and  love  of  beauty  been 
more  needed  in  the  world.  It  is  hard  to  see  how,  even 
from  the  narrow,  practical  view,  such  a  study  can  be  left 
so  largely  out  of  our  curriculums. 

To  summarize,  then,  the  advantages  of  a  synthetic  choice 
and  arrangement  of  material  as  the  basis  for  a  course  in 
English  composition: 

1.  Such  a  choice  and  arrangement  will  preserve  those 
practical  and  essential  advantages  of  presenting  clearly 
and  logically  a  body  of  material  which  may  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  the  inductive  study  of  the  forms  of  composition. 

2.  Selection  and  arrangement  according  to  this  principle 
will  present  a  body  of  material  which  will  stimulate  think¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  student.  It  will  increase  this  advan¬ 
tage  over  previous  arrangements  in  that  it  will  present  a 
series  of  general  subjects  in  related  order,  thus  inducing 
the  most  serviceable  quality  of  thought  for  the  student 
who  is  being  schooled  in  general  principles;  and,  secondly, 
it  will  make  for  that  mental  “enlargement,”  that  idea  of 
the  wholeness  and  unity  of  knowledge  which  Newman  de¬ 
scribes  as  proceeding  from  a  “comparison  of  ideas,”  and  a 
knowledge  of  things  in  “their  true  and  mutual  relations.” 

3.  It  overcomes  the  difficulty  of  the  student  who  finds 
the  classical  and  literary  odious,  since  it  centers  attention 
on  the  relative  rather  than  the  absolute  importance  of  the 
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subject  of  literature.  It  may  thus  readily  be  adapted  to 
all  types  of  students. 

4.  By  compelling  the  student  to  make  contact  with  all 
those  departments  of  knowledge  which  go  to  make  up  a 
liberal  education,  it  makes  against  narrowness  and  intoler¬ 
ance  in  the  student,  and  gives  at  the  same  time  a  truer 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  specialty  in  which  the  student  is 
interested  by  placing  it  in  its  true  perspective  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  general  field  of  knowledge. 

5.  By  emphasizing  the  study  of  composition  as  an  art, 
it  not  only  gives  the  student  a  better  grasp  on  the  nature 
of  composition,  but,  by  comparison  of  the  other  arts,  it 
increases  its  breadth  of  view  and  supplies  a  means  of  de¬ 
veloping  qualities  of  feeling  and  will  which  are  practically 
neglected  in  our  educational  programs. 

A.  E.  Buddy 

Montana  State  College 
Bozeman,  Mont. 


V 


THE  ETHICAL  VALUE  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCA¬ 
TION 

“What  you  are  speaks  so  loud,  men  can  not  hear  what 
you  say.”  And  that  which  is  heard  above  your  voice  is 
your  character.  It  is  the  highest  form  of  personal  power. 
Character  represents  the  purposes  of  the  individual.  What¬ 
ever  comes  into  one’s  life  helps  to  mold  it.  Hence  the 
necessity  to  create  for  ourselves  the  best  possible  environ¬ 
ment. 

Certain  ethical  qualities  developed  by  physical  educa¬ 
tion  have  a  powerful  influence  in  yielding  strength  of  charac¬ 
ter.  This  attribute  is  not  developed  by  shirking  responsi¬ 
bility,  by  making  way  for  the  disagreeable,  or  by  following 
the  path  of  least  resistance.  It  comes  rather  from  assum¬ 
ing  strenuous  duties,  especially  those  that  yield  a  common 
good;  from  downing  the  evil,  from  surmounting  difficul¬ 
ties  and  from  conquering  the  opponent.  Why  pretend  to 
see  no  wrong,  why  persist  in  being  blindly  optimistic,  why 
dodge  or  outrule  all  conditions  that  require  one  to  choose 
between  good  and  bad?  Why  not  attack  the  evils,  remove 
obstacles,  scorn  danger,  and  search  out  ways  in  which  to 
demonstrate  courage?  Our  strength  and  security  depend 
upon  how  resolutely  we  stand  for  the  combat,  how  thoroly 
we  ferret  out  undermining  influences,  how  fearlessly  we 
rush  into  the  conflict  for  the  supremacy  of  right. 

Many  an  athletic  youth  is  subjected  to  a  test  of  character 
that  does  not  come  within  the  experiences  of  his  less  virile 
friends.  This  occurs  when  representatives  of  some  college 
or  university  offer  him  money  and  social  status  if  he  will 
enter  their  school  and  play  on  the  baseball  nine  or  football 
eleven;  in  other  words,  if  he  will  sell  his  athletic  ability. 
The  youth  who  can  stand  his  full  height  and  say  “No” 
in  the  face  of  the  proselyter  offering  him  special  induce- 
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ments,  whether  they  be  cash,  board  and  room,  member¬ 
ship  in  a  club,  free  tutoring,  or  a  good  position  after  college 
days,  gives  evidence  of  stamina,  sportsmanship,  a  keen 
sense  of  honor,  and  true  moral  courage.  It  takes  these 
qualities,  and  plenty  of  them  sometimes,  to  resist  the  temp¬ 
tations  held  out  by  unscrupulous  advertisers  whose  only 
aim  is  to  win. 

One  may  meet  this  win-at-any-cost  spirit  at  home.  We 
see  occasionally  an  immoral  person  having  authority  or 
other  influence  who  dishonorably  tries  to  play  a  man  who 
has  become  disqualified  for  some  reason,  possibly  because 
of  poor  scholarship.  Whatever  be  the  reason  for  his  dis¬ 
qualification,  the  world  can  not  help  but  admire  him  if 
he  refuses  absolutely  to  listen  to  any  and  all  urgent  re¬ 
quests  to  play — perhaps  under  an  assumed  name — or  to 
give  false  information  regarding  age,  weight  and  other  con¬ 
siderations.  What  an  evidence  of  manhood  he  displays 
when  he  accepts  defeat  with  his  team  and  school,  knowing 
that  his  participation  would  have  gained  a  seeming  vic¬ 
tory! 

Whether  we  work  or  play,  let  us  make  a  whole-hearted 
effort,  and  let  us  see  in  the  meantime  if  we  can  not  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  pleasure  of  others.  That  really  is  the  whole 
secret  of  success  and  happiness.  The  brainy  child  who 
scorns  to  play  with  his  fellows,  tho  they  may  not  be  quite 
so  bright  as  he,  and  who  withdraws  from  an  active  game, 
leaving  his  playmates  minus  a  player,  does  himself  infinitely 
more  harm  than  he  does  them.  They  are  sufficiently  re¬ 
sourceful,  without  question,  to  fill  the  gap.  They  will 
create  and  overcome  difficulty  after  difficulty,  and  will  be 
all  the  stronger  for  it.  He  will  seclude  himself  from  the 
others  there  to  reflect  upon  his  loneliness  or  to  hoard  his 
mind  with  information. 

And  when  he  is  grown  he  will  have  a  mass  of  informa¬ 
tion  that  would  benefit  all,  and  that  would  bring  from  the 
world  great  returns.  But  how  is  he  going  to  deliver  the 
goods,  and  how  shall  he  be  repaid?  He  does  not  under¬ 
stand  others  well  enough  to  know  how  to  approach  them. 
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He  is  completely  taken  off  his  feet  by  the  first  opposition. 
Competition  is  only  a  word  to  him.  He  has  never  met  it 
in  play,  how  should  he  recognize  it  in  the  work  of  the 
world?  He  suffers  easy  defeat,  and  he  can  not  rally  with 
ease.  He  has  never  played  hard  enough  in  his  life  to  de¬ 
velop  that  dogged  pluck  and  moral  aggressiveness  that 
would  hew  him  a  way  thru  stubborn  opposition. 

One  learns  in  play  to  take  the  initiative.  The  modern 
trench  soldier  knows  full  well  the  importance  of  this  quality 
in  making  a  raid.  He  knows,  furthermore,  that  the  power 
of  initiative  is  not  developed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
It  grows  thru  years  of  steady  endeavor.  Nothing  short  of 
preparedness  will  yield  the  readiness  to  step  to  the  front 
and  assume  entire  responsibility  at  the  critical  moment. 
Tenacity  of  purpose  plus  the  will  to  resist  temptations  and 
to  overcome  difficulties  insure  ultimate  success.  Put  your 
whole  life  and  energy  into  a  series  of  team  games,  sacri¬ 
ficing  other  interests,  declining  invitations  to  enjoy  light, 
good  times,  and  see  if  in  later  years  your  application  on 
the  athletic  field  does  not  make  you  a  better  lawyer,  engi¬ 
neer,  nurse,  or  home  maker. 

Motor  activities  strengthen  the  will.  The  nature  of  our 
muscle  habits  determines  to  a  great  extent  our  will  power. 
Play,  the  normal  activity  of  childhood,  furnishes  numerous 
instances  for  the  development  of  persistency.  The  winner — 
and  where  is  he  who  would  not  win — ^has  a  tenacity  of  pur¬ 
pose  that  makes  him  strive  until  he  registers  what  to  him 
is  a  true  victory,  tho  to  others  it  may  appear  only  as  an 
honorable  defeat.  He  wins  a  faith,  a  confidence,  a  power 
that  will  yield  him  ultimate  success,  no  matter  how  multi¬ 
ple  and  how  seemingly  insurmountable  the  obstacles  in 
his  way. 

And  he  is  a  good  sportsman !  He  has  struggled  so  often 
and  so  hard  that  he  knows  how  to  regard  success  and  failure. 
A  victory  is  accepted  with  good  grace,  a  defeat  with  even 
better.  His  more  brainy  neighbor  of  youthful  days  spends 
years  of  his  manhood  acquiring  the  same  moral  qualities, 
and  possibly  even  then  regretfully  finds  himself  at  the  end 
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of  life  lacking  the  very  traits  of  character  that  would  have 
assured  him  a  successful  career. 

Along  with  perseverance  and  self-reliance,  physical  educa¬ 
tion  affords  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  fairness  and 
uprightness.  It  is  no  special  credit  to  anyone  to  be  fair 
and  square  when  he  has  no  alternative.  But  to  find  nu¬ 
merous  occasions  as  in  athletic  sports  to  trick  or  foul  another, 
and  to  resist  manfully  the  temptation  to  be  unfair  is  a  true 
developer  of  this  quality.  It  is  not  the  occasional  occur¬ 
rence  but  the  repeated  performance  of  this  sort  of  conduct 
that  stamps  one  as  eminently  fair  and  honest.  The  true 
athlete  is  dominated  by  the  spirit  of  fair  play. 

Would  you  miscall  the  score  at  tennis?  Would  you  play 
off-side  at  hockey?  Would  you  move  your  golf  ball  to 
improve  its  lie?  Would  you  trip  an  opponent  at  football? 
Would  you,  at  the  beginning  of  a  race,  steal  distance  by 
plunging  forward  just  when  the  starter’s  finger  has  pressed 
upon  the  trigger,  before  you  have  heard  the  report — in 
other  words,  would  you  “beat”  the  pistol?  If  so,  then 
you  are  not  only  dishonest  and  untruthful,  but  also  unsports¬ 
manlike.  You  must  learn  to  win  honorably  or  to  lose 
honorably,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  does  not  require  any 
special  strength  of  moral  fiber  to  kick  a  man  in  the  ribs, 
to  elbow  him  from  the  good  throwing  position  which  he 
has  won,  or  to  block  the  play  unfairly.  Any  cheat  can 
do  it.  And  some  who  have  committed  such  shameful 
vices  in  youth  actually  live  to  grow  up.  When  we  see  a 
person  who  beats  his  way  thru  the  world,  who  disgraces 
politics,  or  who  embezzles  money  held  in  trust,  we  wonder 
how  he  played  in  childhood. 

True  sportsmanship  would  not  permit  one  to  be  guilty 
of  selfish  or  unfair  conduct.  Do  you  accept  the  umpire’s 
decision  as  final?  Do  you  avoid  making  fouls?  Are  you 
certain  to  use  courteous  language  and  a  respectful  manner 
whether  dealing  with  team  mates,  officials,  or  opponents? 
If  so,  you  have  the  earmarks  of  a  real  sportman.  A  spec¬ 
tator  would  not  be  surprized  to  see  you  unselfishly  yield 
to  another  your  privilege  of  making  a  brilliant  play  that 
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he  could  make  as  well  as  you.  No  doubt  you  would  cheer¬ 
fully  take  a  place  as  short-stop  when  you  much  preferred 
to  pitch;  or  in  batting  you  would  “bunt”  the  ball  knowing 
that  such  an  act  would  put  you  out  on  first  base,  but  real¬ 
izing  also  that  by  denying  yourself  the  pleasure  of  achieve¬ 
ment  you  have  enabled  a  runner  to  reach  the  home  plate, 
and  so  have  promoted  the  success  of  your  team. 

Out  of  self-denial  grows  self-sacrifice.  It  becomes  a 
pleasureable  duty  for  the  youth  who  knows  he  can  not 
make  the  first  team,  to  play  on  second,  third,  or  scrub 
team,  if  such  it  be,  just  to  whet  the  valor  of  the  better 
athletes.  A  girl  lined  up  on  the  floor  with  forty-nine 
others  may  wish  to  leap  and  dance  and  play,  but  she  comes 
to  understand  that,  if  she  requires  more  than  one-fiftieth 
of  the  instructor’s  attention,  she  is  robbing  all  the  others 
of  their  rights  and  privileges,  so  she  suppresses  her  personal 
desires  and  quietly  awaits  her  turn  for  action. 

Superior  morals  become  ingrained  in  one’s  very  nature. 
They  are  worked  into  the  fiber  of  the  soul.  The  athlete 
must  frequently  choose  between  fair  means  and  foul,  and 
act  at  once  in  accordance  with  his  choice.  Often  when 
under  great  emotional  strain  he  is  tempted  to  burst  all 
bounds,  breaking  rules  and  defying  authority.  With  prac¬ 
tise  he  develops  the  power  of  inhibition  which  makes  it 
easy  for  him  to  comply  with  regulations.  This  inhibitory 
control  becomes  a  valuable  asset  to  his  character.  It 
not  only  keeps  him  from  wildly  throwing  a  ball  into  space, 
and  from  plunging  over  the  mark  before  it  is  time,  but  it 
also  insures  him  against  reckless  adventure  and  against 
taking  unfair  advantage  of  another  in  the  contest  of  life. 
To  trample  upon  the  rights  of  others  becomes  quite  as  im¬ 
possible  as  to  live  without  air.  One’s  respect  for  them  is 
too  thoroly  aroused,  and  his  sense  of  justice  becomes 
too  keen.  He  is  stable,  dependable.  Self-restraint  is 
shown  in  all  his  dealings.  He  has  gained  a  power  that 
enables  him  to  resist  any  temptation  to  win  at  bitter  cost 
to  another.  He  has  won  self-possession,  than  which  there 
is  no  greater  possession. 
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Motor  activities  develop  self-control  by  affording  op¬ 
portunities  to  express  knowledge.  With  no  opportunity 
for  expression,  knowledge  becomes  dangerous,  for  it  loosens 
the  reins  upon  the  mind  without  enabling  this  organ  to 
govern  its  only  instrument  of  conduct.  The  body  never 
having  been  drilled  in  proper  action  responds  quite  as 
readily  to  impulses  to  go  wrong  as  to  those  that  lead  aright. 
Ignorance,  the  curse,  is  truly  blissful  if,  in  accumulating 
mental  data,  one  can  find  no  means  of  motor  expression, 
no  way  of  testing  his  own  power. 

Self-control  presupposes  freedom  of  action.  The  greater 
the  number  of  occasions  for  the  exercise  of  judgment  and 
self-control,  the  quicker  and  keener  will  one  be  in  making 
decisions,  and  the  more  certain  will  he  be  of  doing  the  cor¬ 
rect  thing  in  the  correct  way.  He  who  can  stand  calmly 
at  the  plate  before  a  clever  pitcher,  or  who  can  remain 
firmly  “set”  for  a  race  until  the  pistol  is  fired,  has  developed 
a  considerable  degree  of  self-mastery. 

The  emotions — fear,  anger,  joy,  grief,  love,  hate,  shame, 
pride,  and  others— are  brought  under  control.  The  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  emotionality  is  exceedingly  valuable.  Untrained 
emotions  will  drag  one  from  a  high  place  in  an  enlightened 
community  to  the  very  gutter.  They  are  responsible 
for  many  of  our  domestic  tragedies.  They  have  plunged 
nations  into  the  awful  abyss  of  war. 

Anger  is  sometimes  justifiable,  but  if  not  directed  and 
controlled  it  manifests  weakness  rather  than  strength. 
Fear  may  take  such  complete  possession  of  one  that  he 
is  unable  to  move.  Stage  fright  has  rendered  fiat  and 
insipid  many  an  address  that  might  have  been  forceful 
and  inspiring.  The  pale  face,  the  set  jaw,  and  the  nervous 
manner  of  a  contestant  before  a  game  often  reveals  a  whole¬ 
some  fear.  It  is  not  a  dread  of  possible  injury  or  of  losing 
the  game,  but  simply  a  fear  that  he  may  not  play  with  all 
his  might,  that  he  may  not  give  of  the  best  that  is  in  him. 
With  practise  this  fear  makes  way  for  self-confidence,  which 
of  itself  insures  a  goodly  measure  of  success. 

Depressing  states  of  mind  exhaust  vitality.  Pleasurable 
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emotions,  like  joy,  hope,  and  love,  more  than  double  one’s 
energy.  If  washing  dishes,  making  beds,  and  carrying  coal 
fail  to  relieve  fatigue  and  to  stimulate  organic  processes 
thus  increasing  vigor,  it  is  because  such  activities  lack 
the  deep  emotional  elements  which  of  themselves  make 
labor  lighter. 

Physical  education  promotes  clean  living.  An  under¬ 
standing  of  the  purpose  of  the  body  and  a  knowledge  of 
its  functions  and  proper  care  can  not  fail  to  raise  one’s 
moral  standards.  After  all,  a  person’s  ethical  conduct  is 
no  more  or  less  than  the  purposeful  contraction  of  well- 
trained  muscles.  His  character  depends  upon  how  he  or¬ 
ganizes  his  habits  of  reaction.  Instant  response  to  com¬ 
mands  of  the  will  gives  the  power  of  self-direction.  It  is  the 
repetition  of  muscular  movements  together  with  the  inhibi¬ 
tion  of  untimely  impulses  that  gives  staying  power,  that 
yields  courage  and  prevents  foolhardiness,  and  that  makes 
self-sacrifice  easy.  A  practised  man  or  woman  finds  it  no 
great  hardship  to  give  up  his  possessions  for  the  common 
good,  even  his  life,  if  need  be.  Too  often  in  play  has  he 
sacrificed  what  to  him  at  the  moment  was  his  all  in  all. 
Manliness  and  womanliness  are  the  crowning  attributes 
developed  by  any  training. 

Edith  L.  Hildebrand 

Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 


DISCUSSIONS 

OPPORTUNITIES  OPEN  TO  THE  TEXTILE  SCHOOL* 


The  lack  of  interest  in  their  work  manifested  by  many 
of  the  employees  in  the.  cotton  mills  of  Massachusetts 
has  led  several  of  the  far-seeing  superintendents  to  attempt 
to  stimulate  an  intelligent  interest  by  cooperating  with 
the  textile  schools  of  the  state  in  giving  scholarships  or  by 
paying  for  the  education  in  the  schools  of  sonie  of  the  boys 
of  ability.  It  was  found  that  the  boy  trained  in  a  textile 
school  was  better  able  to  make  improvements  in  his  work 
than  the  boy  without  the  technical  training.  Mr.  Henry 
W.  Nichols,  principal  of  the  Bradford  Durfee  Textile 
School,  has  long  been  an  able  worker  in  this  field  and  has 
written  the  following  article  which  we  are  glad  to  publish. 

After  completing  a  college  comse,  in  an  institution  where 
the  so-called  academic  side  overshadowed  the  scientific,  in 
casting  about  for  a  life-work  I  decided  upon  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  textiles,  and,  with  the  object  of  learning  the  busi¬ 
ness  from  the  inside,  commenced  work  in  a  cotton  mill. 
Working  from  one  department  to  another,  until  some  time 
had  been  devoted  to  each  department  of  the  mill,  five 
years  were  given  to  this  work,  at  the  completion  of  which 
time,  and  feeling  that  there  were  certain  things  that  could 
be  more  readily  learned  in  a  school,  one  year  was  given  to 
studying  in  a  textile  school.  At  the  completion  of  the 
school  work  an  opening  in  a  textile  school  was  accepted, 
and  since  that  time,  covering  a  period  of  practically  eight¬ 
een  years,  my  work  has  been  entirely  with  the  educational 
side  of  the  textile  industry,  either  as  an  instructor  or  in  a 
managerial  position.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  injecting 

^  A  paper  read  before  the  Meeting  of  the  Textile  Section  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  in  New  York,  December  4,  1919. 
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this  personal  side  into  this  article  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  emphasizing  the  fact  that,  commencing  at  an  age  when 
one  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  a  certain  amount  of  dis¬ 
cretion,  the  writer  started  with  the  definite  object  of  learning 
the  cotton  manufacturing  business;  that  solely  to  attain  this 
object,  work  was  taken  in  a  factory  where  the  opportunity  was 
presented  to  study  not  only  the  mechanical,  but  also  the 
human  side;  that  to  round  out  the  knowledge  thus  ac¬ 
quired  the  textile  school  was  resorted  to,  and  a  very  close 
association  has  been  had  with  textile  education  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  since  its  inception.  Further,  such  an  experience 
should  give  one  rather  a  close  insight  into  the  aims,  methods 
and  results  of  textile  education  in  the  leading  textile  manu¬ 
facturing  state  in  the  Union. 

Practically  twenty-five  years  ago  the  Legislature  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  passed  an  act  authorizing  any  city  in  the  state, 
operating  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  or  more  spindles, 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  textile  school  for  instruction 
in  the  theory  and  practical  art  of  textile  and  kindred  branches 
of  industry.  This  act  further  provided  that,  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  the  state  would  contribute  towards  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  any  school  conforming 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Three  cities  have  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  act,  namely.  Fall  River,  New  Bedford  and 
Lowell. 

That  the  framers  of  this  legislation  saw  clearly  the  need 
of  textile  instruction  in  such  a  textile  manufacturing  state 
as  Massachusetts  is  self-evident.  Just  what  this  textile 
instruction  should  consist  of  and  how  it  should  be  conducted 
was  not,  however,  so  clearly  apparent.  Previous  to  the 
introduction  of  these  schools  in  this  state  but  little  atten¬ 
tion  had  been  given  in  this  country  to  this  particular  phase 
of  education,  and  altho  several  such  schools  were  to 
be  found  in  foreign  countries,  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether 
the  experiences  of  such  schools  were  made  of  very  much 
use,  or  whether  the  conditions  were  sufficiently  alike  to 
warrant  drawing  any  lessons  from  their  experiences. 

It  was  left,  then,  for  the  schools  established  in  Massa- 
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chusetts  to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  and  I  believe 
that  I  am  within  the  facts  when  I  say  that  they  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  this  without  drawing  very  largely,  not  only 
upon  the  experiences  of  similar  schools  outside  the  borders 
of  Massachusetts,  but  also  without  drawing  upon  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  each  other.  This,  I  believe,  to  be  a  criticism 
that  can  justly  be  made  of  our  schools.  Coming  down  to 
the  present,  let  us  review  the  work  being  done  by  these 
schools,  and  at  the  same  time  ask  ourselves  whether  there 
are  not  broader  fields  of  usefulness  that  may  be  opened. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  three  classes  of  students 
that  may  be  attracted  to  a  textile  school.  First,  there  is 
the  student  who  wishes  to  learn  to  operate  some  individual 
machine  met  with  in  textile  manufacturing;  this  student 
is  looking  forward  to  securing  work  as  an  operative  in  some 
mill  where  he  or  she  may  be  able  to  earn  a  living.  Next, 
there  is  the  operative  in  the  mill  who  already  has  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  industry,  but  who  has  the  ambition  to  enhance 
his  usefulness  to  the  mill  and  thus  advance  his  position. 
Lastly,  there  is  the  student  who  has  had  the  advantage 
of  a  better  academic  education  than  the  students  in  either 
of  the  two  previous  classes,  who  has  chosen  the  textile 
industry  as  a  life-work,  and  who,  with  or  without  previous 
mill  experience,  seeks  to  fit  himself  for  an  executive  position 
either  in  the  manufacturing  end  or  some  closely  allied 
work. 

To  the  first  class,  that  is,  to  those  students  who  wish  to 
secure  employment  in  the  textile  industry  and  who  desire 
some  preliminary  instruction  in  order  to  apply  for  semi¬ 
skilled  work,  such  as  weaving,  spinning,  and  so  forth,  what 
have  the  textile  schools  of  this  state  offered?  Practically 
nothing,  and  when  I  make  this  statement  I  am  making  it 
in  a  comparative  sense.  Probably  no  textile  school  in  the 
country  has,  up  to  the  present,  gone  any  further  than  has 
the  Fall  River  school  in  the  way  of  training  the  man  for 
the  job  of  operating  machines,  and  yet  what  has  been  done 
by  this  school  is  as  nothing  when  compared  with  what  is 
possible  along  this  line. 
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The  question,  then,  naturally  arises,  why  is  it  that  more 
has  not  been  done,  and  my  answer  is  because  the  schools 
have  not  obtained  the  cooperation  of  the  mills,  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  carry  on  such  work  with  the  schools 
organized  as  they  are  at  present  and  as  they  no  doubt  will 
continue  to  be  for  some  years  to  come.  To  illustrate  my 
point  I  will  take  the  case  of  a  boy  or  young  man  who  wishes 
to  secure  a  job  as  weaver  in  a  mill.  He  has  had  no  previous 
mill  experience,  is  anxious  to  learn  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  naturally  wishes  to  be  sufficiently  expert,  when  he  ap¬ 
plies  for  a  position,  to  handle  a  number  of  looms  that  will 
guarantee  a  fair  weekly  wage.  To  such  a  student  the  Fall 
River  school,  and  I  am  using  this  school  as  an  illustration, 
since  it  offers  more  to  this  student  than  any  other  school, 
says“  we  will  take  you  into  our  evening  classes  only,  and  we 
will  teach  you  how  to  tie  a  weaver’s  knot,  how  to  draw  an 
end,  how  to  start  and  stop  a  loom,  in  short,  how  to  operate 
a  single  loom.”  Nothing  more  can  be  done  for  this  student, 
since  the  equipment  of  the  school  and  the  layout  of  the 
machinery  do  not  sufficiently  approximate  mill  conditions 
to  warrant  the  effort  of  making  the  student  a  weaver  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  term.  What  has  been  said  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  weaver  may  also  be  said  with  relation  to  any 
other  strictly  operative  job. 

If  these  schools  are  to  train  men  and  women  for  such 
jobs,  and  I  believe  they  should,  then  one  of  two  things 
must  be  done — either  the  school  must  build  a  mill  to  be 
run  under  actual  mill  conditions  and  for  profit,  in  which 
the  students  may  work  under  the  charge  of  instructors, 
or  the  mills  must  cooperate  with  the  schools  and  offer  to 
give  the  student  that  portion  of  the  required  instruction 
which  the  schools  are  not  able  to  give.  I  believe  the 
latter  plan  to  be  by  far  the  preferable  one  for  the  textile 
centers  of  Massachusetts  in  which  are  located  the  existing 
schools.  Such  a  plan  that  would  prove  extremely  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  industry  could  very  readily  be  worked  out, 
provided  that  cooperation,  which  is  a  prerequisite,  could 
first  be  established. 
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In  those  cotton  manufacturing  sections  of  the  country 
where  the  industry  is  more  scattered  than  is  the  case  in 
Massachusetts,  such  a  plan  would  be  less  satisfactory  than 
would  that  of  having  the  mill  under  the  same  management 
as  the  school.  With  this  latter  arrangement  the  school  is 
able  to  give  the  student  actual  mill  conditions,  and  conse¬ 
quently  perfect  him  in  the  line  of  work  he  wishes  to  follow. 
Such  a  plan  is  being  worked  out  at  the  present  time  in 
Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  and  it  may  be  that  the  South,  which 
was  the  last  to  enter  the  cotton  manufacturing  field,  as 
well  as  the  last  to  take  up  the  subject  of  textile  education, 
may  yet  blaze  some  new  trails  which  we  in  the  North  will 
be  obliged  to  follow. 

Coming  next  to  that  division  which  includes  the  mill 
operative  who  is  looking  to  something  better  than  the  mere 
routine  of  the  operative,  what  is  the  textile  school  offer¬ 
ing  to  such  men?  In  this  field  the  school  is  offering  many 
inducements  and  performing  much  useful  work.  The 
evening  school  places  within  the  reach  of  these  men  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  studying  machines  and  processes  under  men 
who  are  recognized  experts  in  their  respective  fields.  It 
gives  them  these  opportunities  in  schools  where  the  entire 
object  of  the  work  is  to  impart  information,  and  where 
questions  and  discussions  are  not  only  welcomed  but  in¬ 
vited.  At  the  same  time,  such  students  receive  the  practical 
part  of  their  training  as  they  perform  their  daily  occupa¬ 
tions  in  the  mill  with  the  factory  surroundings.  Here 
again,  however,  this  branch  of  the  textile  school’s  work 
could  be  immeasurably  enhanced  if  the  schools  could  but 
have  the  cooperation  of  the  mills,  which  the  schools  so  much 
need,  and  which  could  not  but  serve  to  greatly  benefit 
the  mills.  Every  department  of  a  mill  should  have  at 
least  one  or  two  men  in  training,  capable  of  stepping  into 
a  more  responsible  position.  If  such  men  could  be  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  second  hands  and  overseers  of  their  depart¬ 
ments  to  follow  some  course  in  the  evening  classes  of  a 
textile  school,  and  the  work  in  the  school  shaped  to  meet 
their  particular  needs,  how  much  more  interest  the  student 
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would  take  in  his  studies  as  well  as  in  his  work,  also  how 
much  of  added  value  would  such  men  be  to  their  employers. 
Promiscuous  advertising  of  the  evening  classes  of  a  textile 
school  may  serve  to  swell  the  enrolment,  but  how  many 
of  these  students  have  a  definite  comprehension  of  what 
they  are  after,  and  how  many  clearly  understand  the  value 
to  them  of  the  different  courses  offered?  How  many  have 
a  definite  object  so  clearly  in  view  that  they  will  carry  on 
until  the  work  is  completed?  The  examples  in  all  textile 
schools  are  many  of  students  who  enter  upon  courses  of 
study  in  the  evening  classes  which  are  not  fitted  for  their 
particular  needs,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  they  are 
soon  discouraged  and  drop  out,  causing  considerable  dis¬ 
satisfaction  and  wasted  effort  on  the  part  of  both  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  the  school. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  student  could  be  selected  by 
the  mill  by  reason  of  some  particular  fitness  for  the  work 
which  he  has  shown  in  his  daily  occupation,  and  his  studies 
in  the  school  shaped  to  fit  him  for  this  work,  while  the  total 
enrolment,  no  doubt,  would  fail  to  show  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  from  considerable  advertising,  yet  I  venture  to  pre¬ 
dict  that  the  work  of  the  year  would  more  nearly  approach 
the  one  hundred  per  cent  efficient  mark.  I  believe  the  Fall 
River  school  to  be  the  only  one  to  have  attempted  to  bring 
about  such  a  cooperation  between  the  evening  school  and 
the  mills.  Formerly  it  was  our  custom  to  have  large  posters 
announcing  the  opening  of  the  evening  school  and  the  courses 
offered,  placed  in  the  different  departments  of  the  mills; 
evenings  were  assigned  for  registration,  and  those  wishing 
to  enter  this  department  of  the  school  applied  on  those 
evenings  and  made  out  their  application  blank. 

Last  spring  a  representative  of  the  school  interviewed 
the  different  superintendents  and  overseers  in  the  city, 
asking  each  to  express  his  opinion  of  selecting  from  his 
employees  certain  ones  to  whom  he  felt  the  evening  work 
of  the  school  would  be  of  particular  benefit.  The  response 
was  so  encouraging  that  it  was  determined  this  fall  to  dis¬ 
tribute  to  the  mills  registration  cards  which  the  overseers 
would  give  to  the  employees  selected,  together  with  a 
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printed  circular  describing  the  different  courses  offered  by 
the  school  in  its  evening  department,  and  a  word  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  taking  up  some  particular  course  of  study.  The 
overseer  tirnis  these  cards  in  to  the  superintendent  after 
they  have  been  filled  out,  and  a  representative  of  the  school 
collects  them  from  the  superintendents.  This  is  new  work 
with  us,  but  the  enrolment  in  our  evening  classes  this  fall, 
particularly  in  the  purely  textile  work,  fully  demonstrates 
that  work  very  much  worth  while  will  result  from  this 
closer  cooperation  between  the  mill  and  the  school.  Not 
only  are  these  classes  filled  to  capacity,  but  what  is  even 
more  pleasing,  the  men  who  have  come  to  us  directly  by 
means  of  this  cooperation  are  those  to  whom  the  work  of 
the  school  in  the  evening  classes  will  prove  most  wot  h 
while.  Furthermore,  the  school  will  be  much  better  able 
to  shape  its  work  to  fit  the  particular  needs  of  the  student, 
and  should,  for  this  reason  alone,  be  in  a  far  better  position 
to  retain  the  interest  of  its  students. 

I  wish  to  illustrate  what  I  have  been  trying  to  point  out 
by  one  very  illuminating  example  which  has  been  brought 
out  by  this  work.  A  superintendent  informed  us  that  he 
was  to  put  some  leno  work  into  his  weave  room;  that  none 
of  his  fixers  understood  this  work,  but  that  several  were 
capable  of  picking  it  up  very  rapidly  if  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Inquiry  disclosed  the  fact  that  other  weave  rooms 
had  conditions  similar  to  the  weave  room  in  this  man’s 
mill.  It  was  a  very  simple  matter  for  the  school  to  organize 
a  class  in  this  particular  work,  and  to  give  these  men  ex¬ 
actly  the  instruction  which  they  needed,  since  the  school 
was  advised  in  advance,  and  nothing  was  included  in  the 
course  of  instruction  that  was  extraneous  to  the  needs 
of  the  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  an  individual  loom  fixer  had 
come  to  the  school  and  asked  to  be  taught  leno  fixing  in 
the  evening  classes.  In  the  majority  of  cases  he  would 
have  been  obliged,  in  order  to  secure  the  instruction  he 
particularly  needed,  to  have  taken  considerable  work  ex¬ 
traneous  to  his  needs,  and  which  could  not  but  have  tended 
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to  dull  his  enthusiasm  as  well  as  his  appreciation  of  what 
the  school  had  to  offer. 

It  is,  to  the  writer,  practically  self-evident  that  such  co¬ 
operation  between  the  mill  and  the  school,  wherein  the  mill 
points  out  the  needs  and  the  school  seeks  to  fulfil  those 
needs,  must  result  in  a  very  much  increased  benefit  to  every 
one  concerned. 

Coming  finally  to  that  student  who  is  able  to  devote  his 
entire  attention,  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  to  ac¬ 
quiring  the  intricacies  of  textile  manufacturing,  I  refer  to 
the  day  student,  the  textile  schools  of  Massachusetts  are 
offering  and  giving  courses  which,  with  the  school’s  pres¬ 
ent  facilities,  I  believe  to  be  of  very  material  benefit.  But 
here  again  we  see  the  need  of  closer  cooperation  between 
the  mills  and  the  schools.  For  several  years  I  have  seen 
the  vital  need  of  such  students  supplementing  the  theory 
obtained  in  the  school  by  the  practical  experience  obtained 
only  by  actual  millwork.  Such  practical  experience  the 
schools,  equipt  as  they  are  today,  are  unable  to  give. 
It  is  left  to  the  student  to  obtain  this  work  either  after  he 
has  completed  his  school  work,  or  during  the  summer 
months  when  the  school  work  is  suspended.  In  either  case 
the  results  can  not  be  as  beneficial  as  they  would  be  were 
the  work  in  the  school  and  the  work  in  the  mill  more  closely 
correlated.  A  mill,  fully  equipt,  turning  out  commercial 
product,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  school  unit,  in  which  the 
students  could  be  given  regularly  assigned  tasks  to  round 
out  the  instruction  given  in  the  school  itself  would  certainly 
be  an  arrangement  very  much  superior  to  the  present  one. 
It  is  to  be  doubted,  however,  whether  such  conditions  can 
be  brought  about,  and  a  simpler,  and  possibly  a  better, 
method  would  be  for  the  mills  themselves  to  give  to  the 
students  of  the  schools  this  practical  experience  during  the 
time  that  the  student  is  following  his  studies,  the  work 
in  the  mills  to  be  so  shaped  as  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
school. 

Personally,  I  believe  it  to  be  to  the  self-interest  of  the 
mills  to  go  even  further  than  this,  and  select  from  their 
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organization  one  or  more  young  men  who  have  shown 
particular  abiUty  while  in  their  employ,  and  offer  to  such 
the  advantages  of  a  textile  education  in  the  day  classes  of 
one  of  the  textile  schools,  a  part  of  the  course  outlined  for 
such  a  student  to  consist  of  practical  work  in  that  mill 
which  gives  him  the  advantage  of  the  school  instruction. 

I  firmly  believe  that  it  would  mean  a  tremendous  advance 
to  the  textile  industry  of  this  country  if  each  mill  of  any 
size  would  adopt  the  policy  of  having  at  least  one  member 
of  its  organization  undergoing  such  training.  Such  a 
policy  would  tend  to  attract  to  the  industry  many  young 
men  who  today  are  seeking  other  and  less  profitable  and 
less  essential  occupations.  It  would  train  up  a  body  of 
men  who  would  be  capable,  in  a  few  years,  of  filling  those 
positions  which  many  mills  today  are  finding  it  difficult  to 
fill,  and  which,  otherwise,  will  be  far  more  difiicult  in  the 
future  to  fill.  It  would  serve  better  than  any  other  means 
to  bring  the  school  and  the  mill  into  that  close  association 
so  essential  to  both,  and  to  bring  the  great  textile  industry 
of  this  country  to  even  a  greater  degree  of  efficiency. 

I  wish  to  take  the  opportunity  to  touch  upon  one  other 
activity  which  rightfully  comes  within  the  scope  of  the 
work  of  the  textile  schools  of  this  country,  and  to  which,  up 
to  the  present  time,  they  have  given  but  very  slight  atten¬ 
tion.  I  refer  to  research  work  in  the  field  of  textile  manu¬ 
facturing. 

A  definite  plan  of  research  work  should  be  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  by  the  schools,  and  the  attempt  of  the  schools 
to  solve  the  many  problems  constantly  arising  in  a  manu¬ 
facturing  plant,  the  working  out  of  new  methods,  and  the 
testing  of  raw  products,  partly  finished,  and  finished  prod¬ 
ucts,  should  have  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  mills. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  a  start  has  been  made  in  this 
work.  The  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufac¬ 
turers  has  appointed  a  committee  known  as  the  Research 
Committee,  the  object  of  which  is  to  foster  any  work  along 
these  lines.  This  committee  has  recently  assigned  to  each 
of  the  textile  schools  in  Massachusetts  certain  problems 
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of  a  research  nature,  to  which  the  schools  are  to  give  their 
attention. 

The  writer  has  the  privilege  of  being  a  member  of  this 
committee  of  the  National  Association,  and  to  attend  one 
of  its  meetings  is  but  to  be  impressed  by  the  tremendous 
scope  ot  the  work  which  is  waiting  to  be  systematized 
and  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  industry.  It  is  only 
proper  that  much  of  this  work  should  be  conducted  in  the 
textile  schools,  and  they  should  be  provided  with  all  the 
appliances  essential  to  the  proper  prosecution  of  this  work. 
This  is  in  accord  with  what  other  technical  schools  of  the 
country  are  doing  for  industry,  and  our  textile  schools 
can  not  be  said  to  be  performing  their  highest  function 
until  they  have  developed  much  more  along  these  lines. 

I  trust  that  in  this  short  review  of  the  work  of  the  textile 
schools  I  have  made  sufficiently  clear  what,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  most  vital  need  of  the  schools  today,  namely,  close  co¬ 
operation  between  the  mill  and  the  school ;  that  cooperation 
without  which  it  is  impossible,  for  the  schools  to  function 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  and  with  which  the  schools 
would  prove  of  tremendous  benefit  to  the  industry  as  a 
whole.  That  the  schools  have  been  remiss  in  this  matter 
I  do  not  doubt,  since  it  should  not  be  left  to  industry  to 
point  the  way;  rather  should  it  be  the  duty  of  the  schools 
to  demonstrate  conclusively  how  such  cooperation  could 
best  be  carried  on,  and  how,  when  once  functioning,  it 
would  serve  to  benefit  the  industry.  If  the  schools  should 
succeed  in  once  demonstrating  this  fact,  I  do  not  question 
the  response  that  would  come  from  the  mill  itself.  Here, 
indeed,  is  full  opportunity.  Shall  we  reach  out  and  grasp 
it?  Henry  W.  Nichols 

Bradford- Durfee  Textile  School 
Fall  River,  Mass. 

WHEREIN  AMERICANIZATION  WILL  FAIT 

In  the  present  effort  at  Americanization  which  is  sweep¬ 
ing  the  country  to-day  and  .which  is  uppermost  in  the  mind 
of  every  one  who  has  the  interest  of  our  great  country  at 
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heart,  there  is  present  also  a  danger  which  will  mean  failure 
if  it  be  not  avoided. 

The  newly  arrived  immigrants,  and  those  who  have  been 
here  for  shorter  or  longer  periods,  will  quite  naturally  be 
in  the  first  line  of  attack.  These  brothers  from  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  or  it  may  be  from  those  of  Asia,  have  all 
brought  with  them  traditions  that  have  been  held  by  them 
and  their  forefathers.  If  in  our  zeal  to  Americanize  these 
newcomers,  we  allow  them  to  renounce  these  traditions, 
the  movement  will  meet  with  failure  instead  of  success. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  people  are  not  prone  to  suddenly 
adopt  new  customs  or  new  thoughts  no  matter  how  much 
better  these  customs  or  thoughts  may  be.  There  is  a  feel¬ 
ing  for,  if  indeed  not  a  fondness  for  the  things  that  have 
been.  The  physical  and  mental  makeup  of  the  individual 
as  well  as  of  the  race  is  to  a  large  extent  dependent  upon 
this.  The  old  adage  “There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun” 
comes  to  mind. 

Is  it  not  for  us  who  are  aiming  at  Americanization  to 
more  closely  study  the  Un-American?  Will  we  not  find 
that  the  Slav  or  the  Lithuanian  or  the  countless  other 
nationalities  represented  at  our  immigration  offices  have 
assets  that  will  make  them  most  valuable  citizens  if  their 
capital  can  be  used  in  the  process  of  Americanization? 
What  happens,  if  we  urge  them  or  even  allow  them  to 
throw  off  the  past  in  an  effort  to  suddenly  adopt  the  new? 
Imitation  is  a  powerful  factor  in  human  development.  To 
imitate  in  lines  of  least  effort  will  quite  naturally  appeal 
most  strongly.  Are  these  lines  of  least  effort  also  the 
lines  of  most  worth? 

A  statement  of  one  of  our  students  is  a  case  in  point.  On 
the  day  preceding  a  religious  holiday  she  announced  that 
she  would  be  unable  to  attend  school  the  next  day,  that  is, 
on  the  holiday.  When  asked  if  she  would  go  to  synagogue 
she  replied,  “Oh  no,  my  mother  goes,  but  my  brother  and 
I  are  too  American  for  that!”  Think  of  it:  Think  of 
linking  “American”  with  irreligion;  for  that  is  what  it 
amounts  to  since  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  American 
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religion.  While  there  is  no  objection  to  an  individual’s 
conscientiously  adopting  a  religion  different  from  that 
of  his  ancestors,  it  is  only  too  true  that  renouncing  that  re¬ 
ligion  most  frequently  means  cutting  all  religious  ties. 
Lack  of  religion  has  never  been  recognized  as  an  asset  by 
any  nation — least  of  all  by  America. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  make  the  past  enrich  the  present? 
Has  not  every  tradition  something  of  value,  something  of 
truth  in  it?  Have  not  we  the  strongest  hold  on  an  indi¬ 
vidual  through  his  traditions?  Some  writer  has  said,  “We 
are  carried  forward  on  the  wings  of  our  emotions.’’  A 
man  is  a  better  American  for  being  a  good  Catholic,  Protes¬ 
tant  or  Jew,  or  for  having  been  a  good  Englishman,  Russian 
or  Italian. 

In  the  past,  and  even  in  the  present,  there  has  been  an 
unsocial  attitude  toward  the  minority  on  the  part  of  the 
majority.  Two  results  are  sure  to  follow  such  a  state  of 
affairs.  Either  the  minority  will  shun  the  majority — an 
Un-American  situation — or  this  minority  will  strive  to 
throw  off  traditions  with  an  idea  of  becoming  one  of  the 
majority.  If  they  are  accepted,  and  are  just  as  good  or 
even  better  than  with  their  traditions,  there  can  be  no  ob¬ 
jection,  but  traditions  certainly  do  play  an  important  part 
in  human  nature.  Even  the  early  colonists  boasted  of 
their  English,  Dutch  or  French  ancestry,  and  even  today 
there  is  not  a  single  American  who  has  forgotten  the  other 
country  from  which  his  ancestors,  be  they  recent  or  re¬ 
mote,  came. 

One  can  not  get  away  from  his  ancestors  if  he  try,  so  why 
try?  Every  nation  has  its  strong  point  as  well  as  its  weak 
ones.  Let  us  urge  our  newcomers  to  treasure  the  former 
and  forget  the  latter.  It  does  no  harm  to  an  individual 
to  remember  the  valuable  traits  in  his  lineage.  What 
harm  if  he  does  not  become  Americanized  over  night,  as  it 
were?  How  many  of  us  would  become  “Spaniardized’’ 
at  once,  if  transported  to  Spain?  There  are  probably 
many  things  Spanish  that  we  never  could  do,  much  as  we 
should  like  to  become  citizens  of  Spain.  As  long  as  we 
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made  an  effort  to  fall  in  line  to  the  best  of  our  ability  and 
to  serve  to  our  limit,  surely  no  objection  should  be  raised. 

America  has  always  welcomed  the  foreigner,  has  offered 
him  an  opportunity  for  “life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness”  without  consideration  of  race,  color,  creed  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude.  In  Americanizing,  we 
might  lay  emphasis  on  the  latter  word — servitude — since 
so  many  give  evidence  of  seeking  our  shores  with  an  idea 
of  avoiding  not  only  this  but  all  forms  of  service.  It  is 
just  here  that  tradition  can  be  of  such  tremendous  value. 
Many  of  the  state  regulations  of  other  countries  are  aimed 
at  establishing  one  hundred  per  cent  of  law  and  order. 
While  many  have  left  these  same  countries  because  they 
chafed  under  the  endless  number  of  restrictions,  it  is  also 
true  that  an  equal  number  have  come  because  they  sought 
larger  opportunities  for  financial  or  personal  development. 
All,  even  those  who  chafed,  must  see  the  necessity  for  the 
laws  of  their  mother  country.  So. with  their  traditions; 
religious,  social,  ethical. 

Until  they  can  modify  their  ideas  and  customs  so  as  to 
harmonize  them  with  our  American  ones,  had  they  not 
better  hold  on  fast  to  those  they  have? 

Rosemary  F.  Mullen 

Washington  Irving  High  School 
New  York  City 


REVIEWS 

Man  and  the  new  democracy — By  William  A.  McKeever.  George  H. 

Doran  Company.  1919.  250  pages.  $1.35  net. 

Doctor  McKeever  is  the  head  of  Child  Welfare  in  the 
University  of  Kansas,  a  lecturer,  Boy  Scout  leader,  a  writer 
of  syndicated  newspaper  articles,  and  the  author  of  several 
books  on  training  boys  and  girls.  He  therefore  has  a 
wealth  of  background  against  which  to  project  his  ideas 
upon  his  chosen  theme.  Only  one  who  knows  adolescent 
youth  at  first  hand  could  have  written  so  intelligently  and 
convincingly  about  them.  His  deep  love  for  the  young  is 
also  apparent  as  he  urges  proper  protection  and  education 
of  the  oncoming  generation  in  order  that  the  “great  com¬ 
mon  man,”  inherent  in  American  life,  may  come  to  the  full 
measure  of  development. 

The  book  makes  no  claim  to  deep  research  nor  sweeping 
scholarship.  It  is  not  written  for  the  college  professor 
nor  the  trained  sociologist,  but  rather  for  the  common 
man  and  common  woman,  of  whom  our  country  is  mostly 
made  up,  ordinary  people  who  love  their  children  and  have 
a  strain  of  idealism  in  their  nature,  men  and  women  who 
desire  enlightening  because  they  love  their  fellow  men  and 
their  country.  And  so  the  book  makes  no  pretence  of 
literary  finish.  It  has  been  written  by  a  man  deeply  in 
love  with  his  subject,  who  has  studied  much  and  observed 
carefully,  who  has  his  own  opinion  as  to  the  World  War, 
its  results  and  their  potentialities,  and  who  sets  forth  in 
easy  fashion  his  conclusions  and  aspirations.  The  treatise 
is  a  forward  looking  document  with  something  of  the  note 
of  prophesy  sounding  through  its  pages. 

To  quote  his  own  words:  “Our  plan  embodies  first  the 
idea  that  the  individual  must  realize  thru  his  own  trial- 
and-error  experiences  the  larger  elements  of  the  racial  in- 
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heritance  within  him;  second,  the  idea  that  the  course  of 
training  must  be  headed  all  the  time  toward  a  participation 
in  the  experiments  with  new  modes  of  self-direction  and  self- 
improvement  in  which  the  race  at  large  engaged;  and 
third,  the  idea  that  vocational  occupation  or  economic 
success  is  not  properly  regarded  as  an  end  in  education, 
but  merely  a  happy  incident  or  by-product  thereof.” 

The  hope  of  the  race  has  always  been  in  its  young.  The 
parents  denied  opportunity  for  extended  formal  education 
deny  themselves  that  their  children  may  have  advantages 
superior  to  their  own.  Adulthood  is  full  of  errors  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  misdirected  education.  The  little  child  alone  can 
lead  the  race  to  the  heights  of  promise  and  of  possibility. 
The  author  seeks  for  a  rediscovered,  redeemed,  redirected 
common  humanity,  but  this  search  can  be  rewarded  only 
in  the  discovery  of  the  child,  eternal  and  universal.  There 
is  no  essential  difference  in  kind  of  the  common  attributes 
of  the  infants  among  the  different  nationalities,  altho 
there  is  some  difference  in  degree.  Children  should  first 
of  all  be  permitted  to  plan.  Work  should  be  interpreted 
in  terms  of  play.  The  child’s  instinct  for  personal  and 
group  combat  should  be  focused  on  social  and  industrial 
problems  in  his  maturing  years.  The  author  deplores  the 
competition  system  of  the  schools  because  it  exalts  the 
genius  at  the  expense  of  the  common  child.  The  socia¬ 
bility  of  the  child  his  religious  instinct,  the  desire  for  a 
vocation,  marriage,  service,  are  all  topics  clearly  pre¬ 
sented  and  their  relation  to  social  well-being  and  true 
democracy  plainly  indicated.  There  is  biting  indictment 
of  communities  that  measure  their  wealth  by  their  bank 
balances.  He  places  humanity  above  business,  big  or 
small.  “The  complete  physical  care-taking,  moral  de¬ 
fense  and  educational  direction  of  the  young  of  a  city  is  its 
greatest  guarantor  of  the  business  and  thrift  of  society” — 
a  statement  which  all  teachers  will  most  heartily  endorse. 

Issue  may  be  taken  with  Mr.  McKeever  in  his  statement 
concerning  the  attitude  of  capital  and  labor  during  the 
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war.  It  is  true  that  the  attitude  of  the  government  was 
ideal.  It  assumed  that  both  the  other  parties  would  be 
actuated  by  the  same  ideals.  Unfortunately,  history 
records  too  many  slackers  on  the  railroads  and  in  the  ship¬ 
yards  and  avarice  and  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  employers 
who  did  government  work  on  the  cost  plus  ten  per  cent 
plan.  Our  operatic  singers  at  least  would  not  agree  with 
the  statement  “that  there  are  really  only  two  great  classes 
of  vocal  music  in  use  today,  the  martial  air  and  the  lullaby.” 
But  such  statements  are  only  thought-provocatives.  When 
the  author  decries  the  course  of  study  for  women  with  its 
stress  upon  mathematics,  he  is  on  surer  ground.  It  is  a 
question  whether  a  course  in  adolescent  love-making  is 
desirable.  It  would  undoubtedly  prove  popular. 

The  chapters  on  Religion  as  a  Part  of  Democracy  and 
Health  as  an  Element  of  Civilization  are  among  the  best 
in  the  book.  A  brief  review  forbids  extended  treatment, 
but  they  merit  close  reading. 

Part  Two  deals  with  the  Quest  of  the  Individual.  After 
raising  the  question,  “Are  we  ready  for  democracy?”  he 
shows  how  reorganization  from  within  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  of  sentiment  can  alone 
bring  in  the  true  democracy.  The  application  of  prac¬ 
tical  psychology  will  aid  in  a  better  understanding  of  each 
other  and  of  our  life  problems.  The  neglected  after-school 
education  must  be  reformed  in  the  interest  of  juvenile  bet¬ 
terment.  America,  the  leader  of  the  world,  should  lead  in 
the  program  of  the  welfare  of  the  young.  This  is  the  first 
great  step  toward  higher  enlightenment.  Nations  abroad 
will  catch  the  enthusiasm  of  our  example  and  thus  will  the 
entire  world  be  made  safe  for  democracy. 

The  book  is  especially  welcome  at  a  time  when  our  nation 
realizes  as  never  before  the  inadequacy  of  our  educational 
machinery,  when  our  school  programs  are  being  revised, 
and  courses  of  study  remade.  It  will  help  mightily  in 
clarifying  educational  ideals  and  in  setting  up  definite 
standards.  One  does  not  need  to  subscribe  to  all  the 
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philosophy  and  the  points  of  view  of  the  author  in  declaring 
the  book  well  worthy  of  careful  study. 

WiLiyiAM  L.  Felter 

Girls  High  School 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  life  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris — By  Julia  Collier  Harris.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1918.  620  p.  $3.50. 

The  life  of  “Uncle  Remus”  by  his  daughter-in-law  marks 
a  pleasant  and  necessary  stage  in  the  evolution  of  a  literary 
biography.  Other  biographies  of  Harris  will  undoubtedly 
be  written.  But  none  of  these,  however  complete  and 
orderly  their  bibliographies,  however  just  their  evaluation 
of  Harris’  place  in  literature,  however  penetrating  their 
analysis  of  his  style  and  their  definition  of  his  relations  to 
the  fund  of  lore  from  which  he  drew  his  materials — how 
easy  to  imagine  the  mingled  rage  and  terror  at  all  of  this 
ill  the  blue-eyed  and  red-haired  Harris,  and  the  final  in¬ 
candescent  triumph  of  the  red  hair — ^none  of  these  biog¬ 
raphies  still  to  be  written  will  ever  quite  take  the  place 
of  the  present  volume.  For  it  is  here,  under  the  intimate 
touch  of  the  hand  of  filial  piety,  that  the  man  himself 
gradually  unfolds  before  us.  Here  in  those  few  last  years 
of  the  old  order,  whose  flavor  his  pages  imperishably  pre¬ 
serve,  we  catch  sight  of  the  half-orphaned  child  of  wayward 
romance,  passing  from  the  meagre  opportunities  of  a  small 
Georgia  town  to  a  veritable  university  on  the  plantation 
of  Mr.  Turner;  a  plantation,  as  readers  of  “Joe  Maxwell” 
know,  with  a  library,  a  printing  press  and  a  hat  factory; 
an  opportunity,  indeed,  to  observe  almost  every  form 
of  human  industry  and  to  make  acquaintance  with  nature 
not  less  in  the  woods  and  fields  than  in  the  cabins  of  this 
quarter  and  in  the  study  of  his  conscientious  and  able  teacher, 
Mr.  Turner  himself. 

Harris  is  of  those  writers  early  dipped  in  a  Styx  of  prin¬ 
ters’  ink.  A  “cornfield”  journalist  he  called  himself  to 
the  last.  And  as  a  brilliant  paragrapher  on  various  southern 
newspapers  his  active  life  was  spent.  Brilliant  paragraphers 
are  not  rare,  but  those  who  having  learned  the  trick  of  the 
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pen  are  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  that  they  have  within 
them  a  store  of  highly  interesting  things  to  write  about 
are  few.  Of  such  stores  Harris  had  more  than  one.  Above 
all  else  he  had  the  negro.  Like  Scott,  he  had  absorbed, 
quite  unconscious  of  its  literary  value,  a  vanishing  popular 
lore.  He  had  come  to  know  the  negro  better  than  any 
man  who  has  had  the  power  also  to  write  about  him.  And 
when,  in  1877,  the  chances  of  journalism  drew  from  his 
pen  a  revival  song  in  negro  dialect  he  discovered  that  he 
possessed  something  which  the  world  very  much  wanted  to 
hear.  By  the  next  year  Uncle  Remus  was  in  full  career 
in  the  columns  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  Thruout 
Harris  had  the  good  sense  to  keep  faith  with  his  material 
and  in  the  dialect  in  which  he  found  his  stories  he  trans¬ 
mitted  them  to  the  world.  And  if  five  successive  volumes 
are  not  enough  to  stay  the  world’s  appetite  for  such  things, 
a  sixth  and  posthumous  volume  comes  but  yesterday  from 
the  press  as  a  sort  of  grace  after  meat. 

Once  the  story-telling  vein  was  opened  he  must  perforce 
work  it.  The  negro  would  serve  as  a  character  in  a  story 
of  Georgia  life  as  well  as  the  mouthpiece  of  his  own  traditional 
beast-epic,  and  then  there  was’  besides,  the  poor  white. 
Mingo,  in  1882,  broke  a  path  into  this  new  and  no  less  suc¬ 
cessfully  cultivated  field,  and  Free  Joe  and  Daddy  Jake 
followed.  Harris,  who  had  lived  thru  the  last  days  of  the 
old  regime,  the  war,  and  the  reconstruction,  had  indeed 
plenty  to  write  about:  On  the  plantation,  Balaam  and  his 
master.  Tales  of  the  home  folks  in  peace  and  war,  and  other 
volumes  turn  such  experience  to  excellent  literary  account. 
Finally,  in  the  Little  Mr.  Thimblefinger  series  he  records 
less  and  works  his  own  fancy  more,  in  the  end  overtaxing 
himself  in  the  launching  of  Uncle  Remus'  Magazine. 

Harris’  refusal  to  look  upon  himself  as  a  literary  man, 
upon  his  work  as  literature,  amounted  to  an  obsession.  As 
a  lion,  his  roar  outgentled  the  sucking  dove.  At  a  banquet, 
could  he  be  lured  there,  he  was  as  inarticulate  as  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving.  There  was  no  false  modesty  about  it,  nor  yet 
could  he  have  been  genuinely  unaware  of  his  gifts.  He  could 
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hob-nob  with  Riley  or  Roosevelt  and  write  charmingly 
to  his  publishers.  He  knew  that  he  had  little  knack  for 
the  larger  structure  of  the  novel,  but  he  also  knew  that  he 
could  write  short  stories  that  entitled  him  to  a  permanent 
place  in  literature  which  he  seemed  bent  on  disclaiming  for 
himself.  The  true  explanation  of  this  seeming  diffidence 
may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  present  volume.  The  explana¬ 
tion,  I  venture  to  think,  is  the  “Wren’s  Nest,”  the  home  in 
the  West  End  of  Atlanta,  and  the  circumjacent  “Snap-Bean 
Farm.”  Here  he  proposed  to  live  the  life  of  his  large  and 
energetic  family,  his  garden,  and  his  animals,  to  ride  to 
and  from  his  work  in  the  mule-car,  and  enjoy  his  half-hour 
nap  after  the  midday  dinner.  His  literary  success  was  an 
accident,  it  was  fun  in  itself  and  welcome  for  making  possi¬ 
ble  a  more  generous  life  at  the  “Wren’s  Nest.”  But  he 
was  not  going  to  let  the  world  invade  the  life  he  felt  himself 
fitted  to  enjoy,  nor  was  he  going  to  be  drawn  out  of  it  beyond 
his  depth.  He  fended  off  the  human  miscellany  because 
he  possessed  something  which  the  crowd,  however  admiring 
and  capable  of  admiring  rightly,  could  easily  destroy  with¬ 
out  yielding  him  any  satisfying  equivalent.  His  letters 
to  his  children,  of  which  the  present  volume  contains  many, 
and  to  Miss  Dorothy  Loye,  safely  at  a  distance  in  Baraboo, 
Wisconsin,  tell  of  the  things  that  to  him  meant  life.  As 
for  the  crowd,  odi  it  was  not  in  his  honest  heart  to  say, 
but  arceo,  by  all  means,  for  that  way  only  lies  safety. 

Harry  Morgan  Ayres 

Columbia  University 


By  Grossman,  Louis.  The  aims  of  teaching  in  Jewish  schools.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall.  Cincinnati,  1919.  245  p. 

The  secularization  of  public  schools  has  had  the  valuable 
result  of  compelling  a  new  orientation  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  religious  education.  The  success 
of  the  religious  school,  it  is  now  recognized,  is  dependent 
upon  the  application  of  sound  psychology  and  methods  of 
instruction  to  its  particular  problems.  To  this  subject,  as  it 
affects  the  Jewish  child.  Rabbi  Grossmann  has  attempted 
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to  make  a  contribution,  which  has  the  strong  endorsement 
in  an  introduction  by  President  G.  Stanley  Hall.  The 
work  is  obviously  written  from  the  standpoint  of  Reform 
Judaism  and  accordingly  fails  to  meet  the  needs  of  Ortho¬ 
dox  Judaism  which  are  today  perhaps  more  acute.  No 
reference  is  made  in  the  book  to  the  organization  and  scope 
of  the  school  with  which  it  deals,  or  the  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  the  subject — facts  which  would  in  some  measure 
serve  as  a  basis  for  evaluating  the  work.  A  course  of  study 
and  a  time-table  would  also  have  been  useful  additions, 
while  some  reference  to  the  type  of  teacher  employed  might 
have  served  as  a  justification  for  many  of  the  well-meaning 
but  platitudinous  phrases  scattered  thruout  the  book. 

The  problem  of  religious  education  is  much  deeper  than 
one  would  gather  from  the  distinctions  drawn  between  the 
secular  and  the  religious  school.  It  is  not  true,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  say  that  “the  difference  between  the  public 
school  and  the  Jewish  religious  school  lies  in  this  very  fact 
that  the  secular  school  does  not  aim  at  more  than  discipline, 
while  the  Jewish  school  goes  beyond  mere  lawful  conduct 
and  works  for  a  moral  ideal,”  or  that  “in  the  public  school 
the  child  learns  the  facts  of  every-day  life.  In  the  religious 
school  he  learns  to  interpret  them,  to  see  their  meaning 
and  to  use  them  for  high  ends.” 

It  is  perhaps  due  to  this  failure  to  understand  the  advance 
made  by  the  public  school  that  the  author  has  also  failed  to 
realize  the  progress  made  in  the  last  two  decades  in  psy¬ 
chology.  Instead  of  analyzing  the  problems  of  religious 
education  from  the  point  of  view  of  growth  and  social  be¬ 
havior  Dr.  Grossmann  divides  up  the  child  life  into  eight 
periods  or  types  to  fit  into  eight  grades  of  his  schools.  Thus 
“In  the  third  grade  we  dealt  with  dependence;  in  the  fourth 
with  independence.  In  the  fifth  grade  we  shall  deal  with 
duty,”  and  so  on.  The  work  of  each  grade  revolves  round 
such  ‘ ‘central  truths.  ’  ’  One  of  these  central  truths  is  that  the 
child  does  not  begin  to  control  itself  until  it  reaches  the 
fourth  grade,  the  period  of  intellectual  and  moral  absorp¬ 
tion.  In  the  same  way  altho  “the  Jew  already  in  child- 
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hood  is  much  given  to  assert  his  personality”  (in  the  third 
grade),  in  the  fourth  “it  is  not  yet  time  for  self-expression,” 
the  sixth  sees  “the  rise  of  personality,”  until  in  the  seventh 
grade  “individuality  develops.”  The  absence  of  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  social  psychology  and  a  sound  philosophy  of  educa¬ 
tion  leads  to  the  statement  that  “the  child  at  this  age 
(the  sixth  grade)  is  not  yet  social ;  that  is,  does  not  yet  know 
the  precise  bearings  his  life  has  toward  others”  and  that 
children  in  the  seventh  grade  have  no  such  capacity  as 
adults  for  communion  in  worship,  “they  can  not  de-individ- 
ualize  themselves.”  Earlier  still,  in  the  fourth  grade,  we 
learn  that  such  duties  as  regard  for  persons,  regard  for  the 
property  of  others  and  helpfulness  “are  not  social  duties 
for  this  type  of  childhood.  They  are  an  expression  of  the 
self.”  Finally,  there  is  the  statement  “that  we  are  not 
educating  the  child  in  our  Religious  Schools  for  the  syna¬ 
gogue  nor  for  Judaism,  but  for  his  own  destiny.” 

Altho  written  for  the  religious  school  the  greater  part 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  moral  instruction,  perhaps  because 
of  the  author’s  attitude  to  the  public  school  in  this  field. 
The  religious  content  and  particularly  the  Jewish  content 
is  slight.  The  nature  of  the  material  that  is  taught  is  only 
outlined  superficially,  but  consists  of  biblical  history, 
ethics  and  religious  principles  which  the  Jewish  religious 
school  shares  with  other  denominational  schools.  Only 
Hebrew  is  an  avowedly  Jewish  subject.  It  is  accordingly 
introduced  in  the  third  grade  when  “the  language  instinct 
is  alert  and  most  responsive,”  but  how  it  is  to  be  taught 
and  how  much  time  is  to  be  allotted  to  it  is  not  indicated. 
The  remarkable  advance  that  has  been  made  in  teaching 
this  subject  by  the  adoption  of  modem  methods  is  ignored, 
so  that  while  the  story  of  Joshua  is  to  be  vitalized  by  a 
snatch  or  two  of  his  own  words,  the  fact  that  Hebrew  has 
not  only  been  “the  organ  of  Jewish  piety”  but  is  today  be¬ 
coming  the  vernacular  of  thousands  is  not  utilized,  a  tho 
this  fact  more  than  anything  else  has  “galvanized  Hebrew 
into  life.” 

Dr.  Grossmann  has  underestimated  the  difficulties  of  the 
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task  that  he  has  undertaken,  both  those  of  religious  educa¬ 
tion  in  general  and  of  the  Jewish  child  in  particular,  and 
shows  no  familiarity  with  recent  contributions  in  both 
phases  of  the  subject.  His  work  belongs  to  the  class  of 
benevolent  Sunday  school  pedagogy,  which  is  fortunately 
beginning  to  disappear.  I.  L.  KandeIv 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


VIII 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Report  of  the  joint  report,  which  is  now  submitted  to 

committee  on  , 

grammatical  the  public  in  pnnted  form,  was  drawn  up 

nomenclature  by  ^  committee  of  fifteen,  five  of  whom  were 
appointed  by  the  National  Education  Association,  five  by 
the  Modem  Language  Association  of  America,  and  five  by 
the  American  Philological  Association.  In  the  membership 
of  the  committee  both  scholarship  and  experience  were 
well  represented,  and  the  time  and  labor  which  these  fif  teen 
busy  teachers  and  scholars  devoted  to  their  self-imposed 
task  call  for  the  grateful  recognition  of  all  who  have  at 
heart  the  welfare  of  linguistic  studies.  The  report  has  been 
accepted  by  the  National  Education  Association,  which 
further  recommended  that  “the  nomenclature  set  forth  in 
the  report  of  the  joint  committee  be  employed  in  the  schools 
of  the  United  States.”  The  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English  has  also  voted  to  cordially  endorse  the  report  and 
to  recommend  its  use  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States. 
The  Modem  Language  Association  in  its  session  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  in  December,  1913,  accepted  and  approved  the  re¬ 
port,  and  exprest  to  the  committee  its  gratitude  “for  their 
long,  arduous  and  devoted  service”  (Proceedings  for  1913, 
p.  xv).  The  Central  Division,  meeting  at  Cincinnati  at 
the  same  time,  past  similar  resolutions,  and  approving 
resolutions  were  also  past  by  the  American  Philological 
Association  at  its  Christmas  meeting. 

The  methods  of  the  committee  in  drawing  up  its  report 
were  on  the  whole  simple,  intelligible  and  commendable. 
Tho  similar  movements  towards  uniformity  in  grammatical 
nomenclature  have  for  some  time  been  under  way  in  Eng¬ 
land,  France  and  other  countries,  the  committee  have 
wisely  preferred  to  attempt  to  bring  some  harmony  into  our 
domestic  practise  before  approaching  the  larger  question  of 
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international  uniformity.  Much  will  be  accomplished  if 
teachers  of  English,  German,  French,  Greek  and  Latin  in 
America  use  a  uniform  terminology.  And  since  their  con¬ 
cern  is  primarily  with  the  teaching  of  grammar  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  country,  the  committee  have  properly  chosen 
English  grammar  as  the  basis  of  all  their  analysis  and  nomen¬ 
clature.  As  the  committee  points  out,  the  whole  foundation 
of  grammatical  study  is  laid  “in  the  study  of  English  in 
the  grammar  schools”  and  all  subsequent  work,  “in  what¬ 
ever  language,  is  based  upon  this  study”  (p.  vii).  The 
study  of  English  grammar  manifestly  does  not  provide  all 
the  categories  and  distinctions  which  are  necessary  for  the 
students  of  Latin  or  of  Greek,  but  the  fundamental  ele¬ 
ments  are  there,  and  upon  this  foundation  such  further 
refinements  may  be  imposed  as  are  needed. 

Since  the  purpose  of  this  committee  was  to  present  a  re¬ 
port  on  grammatical  nomenclature,  it  may  seem  at  times 
that  they  have  slightly  obscured  their  purpose  and  have 
gone  out  of  their  province  in  attempting  to  pass  upon  ques¬ 
tions  of  grammatical  theory  and  pedagogical  practise.  It 
is  true  that  the  opinions  exprest  by  the  committee  are 
such  as  reasonable  grammarians  will  generally  approve, 
but  since  it  was  the  task  of  the  committee  to  provide  names 
for  practise  and  not  to  govern  practise,  it  might  have  been 
an  economy  of  attention  if  explanations  of  terms  had  been 
given  without  opinions  as  to  the  value  of  the  grammatical 
phenomena  under  discussion.  It  would  have  been  enough 
to  have  recommended  the  terms  common  and  proper  as 
designations  for  nouns,  without  the  addition  that  the 
distinction  “be  not  asked  for  in  the  ordinary  work  of  sen¬ 
tence  in  analysis”  (p.  13) ;  or  the  terms  abstract  and  collec¬ 
tion  for  other  characteristics  of  the  noun  without  qualifica¬ 
tions  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  distinctions  thus  desig¬ 
nated  should  be  observed  in  the  teaching  of  grammar;  or 
the  terms  masculine,  feminine  and  neuter,  without  the 
recommendation  “that  the  distinction  of  gender  be  not 
dwelt  upon  in  dealing  with  English  nouns.”  Doubtless 
most  teachers  will  agree  with  the  committee  that  “the 
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first  process  in  grammatical  analysis  should  be  to  deal  with 
sentences  as  a  whole,”  but  was  it  really  the  business  of  the 
committee  to  pass  upon  this  question,  or  even  to  raise  it 
for  discussion?  Certainly  the  path  of  those  seeking  for 
harmony  in  grammatical  nomenclature  is  strewm  with 
enough  thorns  without  borrowing  any  from  the  inexhausti¬ 
ble  supply  of  grammatical  theory. 

As  to  the  terms  themselves,  one  can  not  do  more  than 
echo  the  approval  of  the  various  learned  associations 
which  fathered  this  committee  and  its  report  and  express 
the  hope  that  the  recommendations  of  the  report  will  be 
put  into  practical  use.  Even  if  the  terms  recommended 
were  not  well  chosen,  uniformity  of  practise  would  still  be 
an  economy  in  the  end.  But  they  are  well  chosen,  and 
where  a  reasonable  difference  of  opinion  exists,  it  will  usually 
be  found  that  it  is  a  case  of  six  of  one  and  half  dozen  of  the 
other.  Some  of  the  terminology  which  may  arrest  atten¬ 
tion  is  the  recommendation  for  English  of  the  case-names 
common  and  genitive  for  what  are  now  perhaps  the  more 
usual  terms,  nominative,  possessive  and  objective.  Instead 
of  objective,  the  committee  prefers  accusative.  The  term 
dative  is  also  recommended  for  the  case  of  the  indirect 
object.  Adjectives  are  divided  into  two  classes,  called 
descriptive  and  limiting,  a  distinction  which  the  illustra¬ 
tions  cited  make  clear,  tho  logically  of  course  “white”  in  a 
“white  horse”  is  no  less  a  limiting  word  in  function  than 
“your”  in  “your  horse.”  The  verb  in  its  main  classifica¬ 
tions  is  designated  as  transitive,  complete,  and  linking.  The 
time-honored  intransitive  and  copulative  go  by  the  board. 
In  the  conjugation  of  the  verb,  the  terms  regular  and  ir¬ 
regular  are  preferred,  the  historical  classification  weak  and 
strong  being  rejected  because  the  strong  verbs  in  modern 
English  form  so  small  a  class. 

Tho  in  general  the  committee  has  been  conservative  in 
the  recommendation  of  terms,  it  has  not  been  blindly  so. 
Terms  which  have  been  accepted  in  general  usage,  even 
tho  in  themselves  meaningless  to  the  student,  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand,  but  where  “really  clarifying  terms  can  easily 
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be  substituted,”  the  committee  has  felt  no  hesitation  in 
making  the  substitution.  The  only  section  of  the  report 
which  may  raise  the  question  whether  or  not  the  committee 
has  been  too  grammatically  ingenious  is  the  one  dealing 
with  the  difficult  object  of  mood.  The  reviewer  trembles 
to  think  what  the  average  teacher  or  student  of  English 
will  make  of  these  distinctions  of  anticipation,  volition, 
wish,  indirectness,  obligation  of  propriety,  natural  likeli¬ 
hood,  ideal  certainty,  less  vivid  future  condition,  and  then 
others.  They  are  doubtless  all  necessary  for  Greek  and 
Latin,  but  few  teachers  of  English  will  have  either  the 
patience  or  the  ability  to  impose  them  upon  their  students. 
But  of  course  it  is  this  section,  more  than  any  other  part 
of  the  report,  which  emphasizes  the  fact  that  English  after 
all  is  not  a  completely  adequate  way  of  approach  to  the 
study  of  the  grammar  of  all  tongues.  Even  by  calling  in 
the  aid  of  “the  marked  literary  style,”  which  in  most  in¬ 
stances  is  no  style  at  all  except  the  grammarian’s,  modem 
English  can  not  be  made  to  serve  as  a  satisfactory  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  moods  of  Greek  or  Latin. 


The  state  and  public  The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
schoois  of  Wisconsin  Qf  Wisconsin  has  issued  as  a  biennial 

report,  covering  the  period  1916-1918,  a  pamphlet  of  216 
pages  with  the  title:  The  State  and  the  Public  Schools: 
Two  Y ears’  Progress  in  E ducation  in  Wisconsin.  The  report, 
which  discusses  the  details  of  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  state  in  its  various  phases,  is  under  the  immediate 
editorship  of  Cecile  White  Flemming,  assistant  supervisor 
of  educational  measurements.  The  biennium  just  past, 
we  are  reminded  in  the  preface,  has  been  a  significant 
period  for  the  history  of  educational  progress  in  Wisconsin. 
“It  has  been,”  the  author  continues,  “a  time  of  extrao¬ 
rdinary  activity,  from  the  smallest  one-room  school  to  the 
university,  and  for  every  school  worker  from  the  youngest 
teacher  to  the  state  superintendent.”  The  report  is  not 
only  an  interesting  and  illuminating  summarization  of 
school  conditions  in  Wisconsin,  as  the  state  superintendent 
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calls  it  in  his  letter  of  transmittal  to  the  governor  of  the 
state,  but  it  is  an  important  object  lesson  of  the  kind  of 
information  that,  in  the  interest  of  public  education,  should 
be  given  to  the  public  of  the  ends  and  aims  of  educational 
organization  in  a  particular  environment.  A  report  as 
carefully  made  as  this  would  also  be  for  any  state  or  city  a 
valuable  record  of  present  conditions  that  should  readily 
serve  to  point  the  direction  of  future  development. 

The  aims  and  aims  and  methods  of  science  are  best 

methods  of  portrayed  in  the  lives  and  labors  of  those 

science  teaching  masters  of  science  who  have  lived  since 
the  time  of  Galileo,  notably  Pasteur  and  Faraday.  These 
aims  and  methods  are  now  so  generally  approved  and 
applied  by  the  teachers  of  all  subjects  that  the  “scientific” 
method  no  longer  distinguishes  the  science  work  from  other 
work  in  the  schools.  Science  teaching,  if  it  follows  the  ex¬ 
amples  of  Pasteur,  Faraday,  etc.,  may  not  justly  be  differ¬ 
entiated  from  other  subjects  as  materialistic  or  lacking  in 
cultural  or  humanitarian  elements. 

The  purpose  of  science  teaching  in  all  grades  of  schools 
is  not  chiefly  to  impart  knowledge  of  subject  matter  but  to 
train  persons  in  the  methods  of  the  masters,  which  is  in¬ 
variably  the  project  method.  This  is  the  method  used  by 
intelligent  men  in  achieving  their  ends,  in  school  or  out. 

A  project  is  characterized  as  follows:  (i)  A  desire  to 
understand  the  meaning  and  use  of  some  fact,  phenomenon, 
or  experience.  This  leads  to  questions  and  problems. 
(2)  A  conviction  that  it  is  worth  while  and  possible  to  se¬ 
cure  an  understanding  of  the  thing  in  question.  This 
causes  one  to  work  with  an  impelling  interest.  (3)  The 
gathering  from  experience,  books  and  experiments  of  the 
needed  information,  and  the  application  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  to  answer  the  question  in  hand. 

A  project,  or  problem,  differs  from  and  is  superior  to  a 
topic  in  that  (i)  a  project  originates  in  some  question,  and 
not  in  a  logical  sequence  of  ideas  as  may  be  found  in  codified 
subject  matter.  In  teaching  from  the  so-called  “logical” 
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texts  one  wrongly  attempts  to  induce  pupils  to  accept 
topics  as  their  own  projects.  Logical  organization  of  such 
material  as  functions  in  life  will  be  the  final  result  of  a 
protracted  study  of  projects.  (2)  The  project  involves 
the  active  and  motivated  participation  of  the  pupil  in  carry¬ 
ing  it  out.  It  does  not,  therefore,  like  the  topic,  lend  itself 
to  didactic,  formal  treatment  in  which  the  teacher  does  all 
the  thinking  and  the  pupil  passively  absorbs.  (3)  Projects 
furnish  a  basis  for  the  selection  of  facts  according  to  value 
or  significance,  topics  furnish  no  such  basis  for  selection. 
(4)  The  project  seldom  ends  in  a  complete,  final  or  absolutely 
finished  conclusion.  It  is,  therefore,  far  less  likely  than  is 
the  topic  to  leave  the  pupil  with  the  idea  that  he  has  heard 
the  last  word  on  the  subject.  It  leaves  him  open-minded. 
The  project,  or  problem  method  of  teaching,  when  well 
done  leaves  the  pupil  with  a  well-organized  mass  of  useful 
information  plus  ,a  method  of  work  which  will  lead  him 
to  continue  to  acquire  more.  This  entire  discussion  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  logical,  topical  method  has  failed 
to  do  just  this. 

Children  and  adults  alike  are  endowed  by  nature  with 
the  elements  of  the  scientific  spirit.  The  purpose  of  science 
teaching  is  accomplished  most  successfully  when  the  science 
classes  merely  furnish  and  shape  an  environment  in  which 
the  scientific  spirit  may  grow.  Under  the  direction  of  a 
teacher  who  comprehends  the  workings  of  the  mind,  the 
project  method  duplicates  the  methods  of  active  life  and 
thus  prepares  the  pupil  for  independent  thinking.  N  ^  I 

The  present  need  of  the  schools  is  for  a  large  collection 
of  sample  projects,  or  problems,  which  may  be  used  in 
showing  teachers  in  a  given  community  how  to  devise  and 
utilize  projects  adapted  to  different  grades  of  pupils  in  their 
own  environment.  The  curriculum  is  the  sum  of  such 
projects  and  must  always  remain  in  a  state  of  flux. 

A  fuller  discussion  of  the  project  method  may  be  found 
in  the  following  books  and  articles: 

“Science  Teaching  by  Projects,"  School  science,  Vol.  15,  pp. 
225-32;  March,  1915. 
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“General  Science  and  Projects  in  Science,"  Teachers  College 
Record,  N.  Y.,  Vol.  17,  pp.  1-21;  Jan.,  1916. 

“General  Science  and  Projects,"  David  Snedden.  School 
and  society,  Vol.  i,  pp.  436-441;  March  27,  1915. 

“Project  Teaching,"  William  H.  Kilpatrick.  General  science 
quarterly,  Vol.  i,  pp.  67-72;  Jan.,  1917. 

“How  We  Think,"  by  John  Dewey. 

“Democracy  and  Education,"  by  John  Dewey. 

“How  to  Teach,"  by  Strayer  and  Norsworthy. 

“A  Brief  Course  in  the  Teaching  Process,"  by  George  D. 
Strayer. 

See  also  Boy  scout  handbook.  Doubleday  Page  &  Co.,  and 
various  manuals  on  Agricultural  Education. 
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